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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


So the great and far-reaching conspiracy against the economic 
integrity and the political independence of Canada, to say 
nothing of the commercial consolidation of the 
British Empire, has completely collapsed, as 
all sound Imperialists anticipated, though few 
dared to hope for the annihilating condemnation which has been 
pronounced upon the catspaws of the conspiracy by the wisdom, 
the patriotism, and the determination of the Canadian people 
who, not for the first time, have set an example of political robust- 
ness to the rest of the British Empire. It would take at least an 
entire number of the National Review to set forth all the ramifi- 
cations of this conspiracy, which had deep and dangerous roots 
in three countries, namely, the United Kingdom, the Dominion, 
and the United States. As regards the part played by American 
statesmen, of whom the much boomed Mr. Taft was the most 
prominent, and whose fortunes would appear to be bound up 
with an irremediable fiasco, we need only say that they acted 
with anexclusive eye upon American interests. They simply took 
advantage of the treachery of the Asquith Government, which 
sought to deal a blow at the Imperial movement with which its 
domestic opponents were identified by throwing Canada into the 
arms of the United States. Again, the Americans were well 
within their rights in exploiting the childish credulity and 


senile vanity of the Laurier Government, which prctcnded to 
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believe that a so-called Reciprocity Agreement between ninety 
million Americans and nine million Canadians could end other- 
wise than in the absorption of the smaller nation by the larger 
one. Politicians in all countries live by fooling their com- 
patriots, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier is at least as adept as 
Lauriers elsewhere in the specious arts of the demagogue, but 
what are called on the other side of the Atlantic “the plain 
people ” penetrated the flatulent fraud disguised as Reciprocity, 
and realised, with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and in no small thanks 
owing to the terse and brilliant diagnosis of the issues by Mr. 
Kipling, that Canadian nationhood was at stake. So, generally 
speaking, Canadians voted on that fateful September 21 on that 
question and no other. By commonconsent Reciprocity held the 
field, at any rate outside the Province of Quebec, where the 
struggle was somewhat complicated by Mr. Henri Bourassa’s 
crusade against Sir Wilfrid Laurier, though even in Quebec, when 
it came to voting, the legitimate dread of the political conse- 
quences of “ Reciprocity,” rather than any “ anti-Imperial sen- 
timent”’ which so shocks our own “anti-Imperial Press,” 
decided the action of the French vote which accelerated the 
doom of the dabblers in “Continentalism.”* Reciprocity was 
presented by its advocates with all the resources of rhetoric and 
artifice, backed by a campaign fund of prodigious and unprece- 
dented proportions (to which we may be sure neither American 


* The latest returns (compiled by the Westminster Gazette) show how general 
was the rout of Laurierism and how groundless the suggestion that the incoming 
Premier Mr. Borden is dependent on French Nationalists. 


The Parties at Dissolution. Thursday’s returns. 


Lib. Con. Nat. Lib. Con. Nat. 

Ontario r ° ‘ 35 51 — 13 72 - 
Quebec ° . ‘ 52 12 1 37 26 ] 
New Brunswick . ‘ Lt 2 — 8 5 — 
Nova Scotia : ; 12 6 — 10 8 oo 
Prince Edward Island 3 1 -— 2 2 a 
Manitoba . . a 2 8 = — 10 — 
British Columbia i 2 5 — sae 6 er 
Saskatchewan . : 9 1 — 8 2 os 
Alberta. e a 4 3 — 6 1 — 
Yukon 4 e e 1 0 a —— — —_ 

Totals 131 89 1 84 132 1 
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patriots nor British traitors were backward in contributing) as 
calculated to add immensely to the wealth and well-being of 
Canada, and to make ten blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, while the suggestion that such a great nation as Canada 
ran any risk whatsoever, commercial or political, in entering into 
partnership with the United States, was dismissed as a huge 
“joke ” by the very men who would have led the way down the 
slippery path towards annexation. In the flamboyant language 
of the Georges and the Churchills of the Reciprocity movement, 
it was the United States which risked annexation by Canada, 
and these demagogues, as in other countries, were admittedly not 
without their dupes, though happily they were submerged by 
the common sense of the community. 


SHouLD Canada become the Bavaria of the United States was the 
issue upon which the people polled at one of the most pregnant 

eneral elections held in any country in our time. 
aay Cone The forces fighting for Reciprocity were both 
formidable and menacing. In the first place there were the 
separate interests of the different provinces readily arrayed 
against one another by unscrupulous politicians; then there 
was all the prestige and the material advantages commanded 
by a Government which had held office for fifteen years, 
under a politician with a legendary reputation, who was 
supposed to be the idol of one Canadian nationality and the 
pride of all, whose platform arts enabled him to recommend 
Reciprocity in the Western prairies as involving higher prices 
for Canadian wheat, and in the Eastern cities as involving 
cheaper food and a mighty industrial expansion as the result of 
opening the gigantic market * next door. Even our own Mr. Ure 


* The old man eloquent did not disdain to throw into the scales a threat to 
withdraw from public life unless Canada gave him another blank cheque, though 
the withdrawal was hastily withdrawn when the threat had failed of its purpose 
—while his tawdry clap-trap immensely impressed the impressionables of 
Printing House Square, who on the very day of the Canadian election (Sep- 
tember 21) indulged in “ intelligent anticipation of events before they occur” 
(to recall Lord Curzon’s famous phrase), or, in other words, went a magnificent 
mucker, Our leading journal has developed a positive genius for misjudging 
great issues. 

“Mr. Borden has in the present contest strengthened his personal hold upon 
all the provinces outside Quebec. His grasp of principle, his power of argument, 
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might learn a thing or two from the platform advocacy of Reci- 
procity, while the Cocoa Press would profit by perusing the 
columns of Liberal confréres in the Dominion, some of which 
are evidently under American influences. Then, again, the 
perpetuation of Cobdenite Government in England, the with- 
drawal of the policy of Imperial Preference from the agenda of 
the Imperial Conference, owing to the intrigues of our Colonial 
Secretary with Canadian Ministers, together with the paralytic 
position to which Mr. Balfour appeared to have reduced the 
British Tariff Reform movement, stimulated Reciprocity-mongers 
in Canada and discouraged the advocates of the alternative 
policy. Further, we may be sure, judging from the misleading 
telegrams with which British newspapers have been deluded for 
many weeks, that the Canadian public were equally in the 
dark as to the attitude of the Mother Country, which has been 
sedulously misrepresented across the water. Add to all this the 
great and growing alien population in the Far West, and we get 
some slight idea of the heavy odds confronting the champions 
of Canadian Independence and Imperial Unity. But a glimpse 
of their difficulties gives us the measure of their overwhelming 
victory, which has sent a thrill of joy throughout the British 


and his complete disinterestedness have made themselves felt with deep effect 
wherever he has been. But he has not the qualities which enabled Sir John 
Macdonald for so many years to endear himself to his French fellow subjects, 
nor has he disputed the strong faith and affection which they have since brought 
to Macdonald’s distinguished successor at the helm of State. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s is a personality whose charm there are few to resist, and he has thrown 
himself into this contest with all the great resources given him by long ex- 
perience of affairs and a born orator’s power of speech, Though he will be 
seventy in a few months’ time, he has spoken almost daily, and often two or 
three times in the day, in the course of a vigorous campaign in all the chief 
centres east of the Great Lakes. This is the leadership by which great battles are 
won [our italics]. Mr. Borden has thrown an equal energy into his side of the 
fight, but conditions must have altered strangely if Sir Wilfrid’s eloquence has 
not told with most of ,its old effect upon the critical constituencies in Quebec. 
To his own people he speaks with hitherto unchallenged force, and he has a 
record behind him which they, of all people, can hardly forget. Pointing to his 
white hair, he has called upon them, with that strain of poetry which so often 
gleams in his speech, to rally to “the white plume of Navarre,” If Mr. 
Bourassa has really impaired to any serious extent the power of this appeal, he 
must have won to something not unlike the influence of his grandfather, Papineau, 
upon‘his race, 
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Empire, where it has been hailed not merely as the downfall of 
men who would sell the birthright of Canada for a mess of 
pottage, but also as an immense incentive to all Britishers who 
believe that the future of every Dominion depends on the integrity 
and consolidation of the Empire, to follow the magnificent 
example set by Canada, and to shake off the repulsive yoke of 
the various cosmopolitan and anti-patriotic influences which, 
at the present time, cripple South Africa and Australia, and 
keep the clock back in the Mother Country. 


THERE has never been a more wonderful landslide. In the last 
Parliament Sir Wilfrid Laurier commanded a majority of forty- 
Th five, which has been transformed in the new 
e at 

Landslide Parliament into a minority of nearly fifty, the 

reversal recalling the historic victory of the national 
policy of Sir John Macdonald in 1878. Not only is the punish- 
ment meted out to the Liberal rank and file tremendous, but 
specially severe is the condemnation of Ministers personally, of 
whom no less than eight are reported to have bitten the dust; 
few tears will be shed at the humiliation which has overtaken 
the two heroes of the Taft agreement, namely, Mr. Fielding 
(the Minister of Finance) and Mr. Patterson (the Minister of 
Customs), whose return from their abject pilgrimage to Washing- 
ton with Reciprocity in their pocket was hailed with delight by 
Ministerial organs in Canada which have gradually sunk to the 
level of our Cobdenite-cum-Cocoa press. Among other defeated 
Ministers is Sir Frederick Borden, who was about to be 
appointed High Commissioner in succession to Lord Strathcona, 
and Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, much advertised as a 
“Free Trader ” on this side of the Atlantic, while Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who was at one time regarded as a most promising 
member of the Liberal party, shared the common fate of his 
colleagues after certain platform utterances which had better 
have been left unsaid. Our Foozle-cum-Boozle Press tried to 
console itself by announcing the defeat of the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Borden, at Halifax, but even this crumb of 
comfort was denied them, as Mr. Borden, who has fought a great 
fight and gained a glorious victory, retained a somewhat dubious 
seat by a slight but sufficient majority, and saved Halifax from 
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the stigma of rejecting the man who had saved Canada. Mr. 
Borden has done more than any one else, with the possible excep- 
tion of the greatest of Canadian journalists, the editor of the 
Toronto News, to educate his countrymen to the perils that 
threatened them, and east, west, north and south, he has aroused 
the enthusiasm, which is invariably evoked by men who fight with 
ability and single-mindedness in a great cause, turning neither 
to the right nor to the left. There is nothing of the charlatan 
about Mr. Borden—no “ white plumes of Navarre ”—so he has 
mercifully escaped the hero-worship of the halfpenny press, nor is 
he to be seen on cinematographs or found in waxworks. Asa con- 
sequence of the election Sir Wilfrid Laurier will necessarily place 
his resignation in the hands of the Governor-General, Lord Grey, 
whose last act before leaving Canada will be to preside over the 
installation of a Government which may be relied upon to leave 
nothing undone on behalf of that great constructive policy with 
which alone the independence of Canada and the development 
of King George’s Dominions are compatible. 


Waite heartily congratulating the Conservatives on their mag- 
nificent triumph, which, contrary to the prognostications of 
One for Mr. pundits, renders them entirely independent of 
Asquith compromising associations in Quebec, it must be 

admitted that they were singularly fortunate in 
the amazing assistance they received from Reciprocity-mongers. 
In the first place, in their own country every enemy of the 
British Empire was as passionate an advocate of the American- 
isation of Canada as were the enemies of Empire in England 
zealous for the triumph of Boerdom during the South African 
War. This nerved men of all parties with faith in Imperial 
ideals to ever-increasing efforts, and no one who, like the 
present writer, was so fortunate as to mect leading Canadian 
Liberals who were determined to place country before party 
under the menace of disruption, could entertain any doubt as to 
the result of the contest so rashly challenged by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The Liberal Unionists of Canada played a conspicuous 
part in saving the situation. They and their Conservative allies 
were much assisted by the action of our own Little Englanders, 
inside and outside the Asquith Government, who hailed Recipro- 
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city as a death-blow to Tariff Reform, and as the funeral of 
Imperial Preference. Boozle, alias Mr. Asquith, has been a name 
to conjure with during the election by those who have not for- 
gotten the gleeful observation of the would-be Imperial under- 
taker on the announcement of the Reciprocity Agreement: “I 
think we are celebrating the obsequies of that which used to be 
called Imperial Preference,’ during the debate on the Address 
in the British House of Commons (February 8). In the same 
speech Mr. Asquith thus emphasised his insult: ‘‘ In the meantime 
we may be thankful that the common sense and the political 
instinct of the electors of this country have saved them from the 
invitations offered to them to adopt what would have been one of 
the greatest and most disastrous political impostures of modern 
times.’ Sir Wilfrid Laurier felt constrained to meet this 
disgraceful speech by declaring that Canada adhered to Prefer- 
ence in 1911 as she had in former years, and he publicly pledged 
himself to raise the question afresh at the recent Imperial 
Conference; but as the result of some intrigue at which we may 
be sure that the Plantagenet of the Colonial Office (Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt) played his usual part, the Canadian Premier remained 
silent on the question with which his Government was peculiarly 
identified—presumably to please our Cobdenite Cabinet for some 
unspecified consideration. During the election, when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier realised that the tide was running against him, he made 
a belated appeal to Imperial sentiment by promising increased 
preference on British goods; but he had already damned himself 
in the eyes of his countrymen by his curious conduct at the 
Imperial Conference, which he had been no less anxious to 
paralyse than our Premier and our Plantagenet. 


Ir our public men had any respect for the public, or, indeed, any 
respect for themselves, we should anticipate that as an incident 
of the Reciprocity fiasco in Canada, and the 
equally ludicrous arbitration fiasco in Washington, 
‘“* Ambassador Bryce” would ask to be relieved 
of a position in Washington where he has so flagrantly failed to 
uphold British interests, which is the single duty of his Majesty’s 
representatives abroad—though some of them erroneously imagine 
that they are earning their salaries by “‘ opening” institutions 


Ambassador 
Bryce 
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which had better remain shut. As we pointed out so long ago 
as March: * 


It would be idle to deny that the Reciprocity Agreement recently concluded 
at Washington between the Canadian and American Governments, with the 
assistance, if not on the initiative, of the British Ambassador to the United 
States [Mr. Bryce] is a disagreeable prologue to the Coronation. It has caused 
profound concern throughout the King’s Dominions among a!l those to whom 
the British Empire is not a cry but a creed. That the Home Government is 
mainly to blame for this attempted economic dismemberment does not render 
the incident less disconcerting. On the contrary, it is an element of aggrava- 
tion which, while depriving Englishmen of locus standi as critics of Canadian 
policy, makes us think the more. In any event we are entitled to ascertain the 
precise part played in this business by the Asquith Government, and the British 
Ambassador in Washington—to whom we pay a princely salary, raised, we believe, 
like many other salaries, since the Radicals came into office—ostensibly to protect 
British interests. It is unusual and unpleasant to criticise an Ambassador, who is 
ex hypothest his Majesty’s representative in the country to which he is accredited, 
but it is equally unusual and unpleasant for an Ambassador to remain a Party 
politician and to play the Party game abroad for the benefit of his friends at 
home. 


And we went on to say: 


This is the accusation definitely formulated by prominent and impartial 
Canadians, such as Mr, Bourassa, who, it should be remembered, is the leading 
anti-Imperialist in Canada and an enemy of British Tariff Reform, which makes 
his statement concerning Mr. Bryce all the more striking. The “ Bryce 
incident ” began with a eulogy by Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
on the services rendered by the Ambassador during the negotiations. Then 
came a speech delivered by Mr. Monk, a leading Quebec Conservative [Feb. 9] 
protesting against the indecent efforts of the Laurier Governmeut to rush the 
Reciprocity Agreement through the Dominion Parliament before the country 
had time to appreciate the far-reaching effects of this startling development. 
Mr. Monk desired to know what had been the attitude of the Imperial 
Government, all the more as “Mr. Fielding had stated that Mr, Bryce had 
accorded the greatest possible assistance to Mr. Patterson and himself [the two 
negotiators], and if that was so Mr. Bryce was surely not acting on his own 
responsibility.” 


According to the Times Ottawa correspondent (see Times, 
February 11)—and the Times, be it remembered, misses few 
opportunities of buttering Mr. Bryce, O.M.,t being a Foozle Boozle 
organ, while Mr. Bryce, O.M., is a member of the Foozle Boozle 
clique—‘‘ There has been considerable talk in the Lobbies at 


* See National Review, March 1911, 
+ O.M. is understood to signify Order of Merit 
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Ottawa to-day with reference to Mr. Bryce’s attitude during the 
progress of the Reciprocity negotiations at Washington, it being 
noted that Mr. Fielding had made no reply to Mr. Monk’s 
pointed reference.” 

Mr. Bourassa, the leader of the Nationalist Party, who is watching events 
here [i.e. in Ottawa] declares that the Laurier Government has been encouraged 
to make a Reciprocity agreement with the United States at this juncture by the 
British Government in order to offset the Tariff Reform movement in Great 
Britain, and that this is the explanation of Mr. Bryce’s active interest. 


Mr. Bourassa explained 


that Reciprocity between Canada and the United States would furnish the 
Asquith Government with the argument that with Canada, the most important 
of the British dominions, already bound by a Reciprocity Treaty to a foreign 
country, the movement for Imperial Preference was absolutely doomed. 


As we pointed out in the same number, two days before this 
interesting cablegram was despatched, Mr. Asquith had joyfully 
celebrated in his own words ‘‘ the obsequies of that which used 
to be called Imperial Preference,” and had publicly boasted of 
the part played by Mr. Bryce, O.M., during the Reciprocity 
negotiations. “‘ Up to their conclusion the various negotiations were 
very carefully watched by our British Ambassador at Washington, 
who was in constant communication with the Canadian negotiators, 
and who very properly kept his eye on British trade interests.” 


As one result of the Reciprocity Agreement would have been the 
diversion of a considerable amount of British trade into American 
channels, as we pointed out at the time, the effect 
of Ambassador Bryce’s action would be to “ aggra- 
vate the problem of unemployment in this country, though, as 
he will simultaneously increase the abounding prosperity of the 
United States, the author of the American Commonwealth, who 
regards the annexation of Canada by the United States with a 
benevolent eye, will be abundantly rewarded.” To many of us 
it would appear that Mr. Bryce’s performance, for which his 
Majesty’s Ministers took full credit at the time, has placed the 
British Embassy at Washington in a distinctly compromising 
position, all the more as under the vigorous and patriotic pressure 
of Lord Ampthill, who very properly raised the “‘ Bryce incident ” 
in the House of Lords, to the uncontrollable annoyance of Party 


Continued 
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Mandarins on both sides, the Foreign Office was forced to issue 
a communiqué, showing on the face of it that Mr. Bryce had kept 
the Home Government in the dark concerning this detrimental 
Reciprocity Agreement, though Mr. Asquith had stated the exact 
opposite when gloating over Reciprocity as giving a quietus to 
Preference. Surely in the face of a discreditable intrigue, upon 
which Canada has now pronounced judgment with no uncertain 
voice, Ambassador Bryce, O.M., would be well advised in seeking 
a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, all the 
more as he has made an equal and appalling hash of the Arbi- 
tration negotiations by ignoring and exasperating the American 
Senate, for whose benefit passages can be cited from his classic, 
the American Commonwealth, ridiculmg the American Second 
Chamber, just as in the recent Reciprocity campaign in Canada 
this lamentable passage could be quoted from the same monu- 
mental work: “‘ The material growth of Canada would probably 
be quickened by union (with the United States), and the notion 
of a commercial league or customs union, which has lately been 
discussed, might lead to a political connection; indeed, it is 
hard to see how otherwise Canada could have her fair share in 
adjusting such tariff changes as might, from time to time, become 
necessary.” Could there be a more damning argument against 
Reciprocity in the mouth of a British ambassador than that it 
would lead Canada wid economic dependence to political absorp- 
tion in the United States—in fact, that it is an alias for the 
dismemberment of the British Empire, to say nothing of a 
ruinous loss of trade. We are daily reminded of the distress of 
large sections of the British working classes endeavouring to rear 
families on a pitiful pound per week—and less. Is it worth their 
while to pay so-called British ambassadors £10,000 a year to 
lessen British employment and to raise the price of food by pro- 
moting sinister schemes to divert our trade and our food- 
supplies into foreign channels ? 


PRESIDENT TAFT, having succeeded in getting the Reciprocity 
Bill, by which he stands or falls, through the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, a double success which 
was hailed as a great Taft triumph, is frank m 
expressing his disappointment at the verdict of 
the Canadian people. That is easily understood; he has played 


Presidential 
Candour 
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for a great and legitimate stake from the American point of 
view ; he has been assisted by a treacherous British Government, 
who, in order to defeat their domestic opponents, were prepared 
to sell the Empire to the lowest bidder; and he bamboozled an 
eminent Canadian politician, whose oratory is out of all propor- 
tion to his statesmanship, and who was assumed to carry Canada 
in his pocket. These were striking successes which temporarily 
turned the President’s head. At any rate, he permitted himself 
from the outset to treat the Canadian people like a pack of jack- 
asses, and other Reciprocity enthusiasts went one better. In his 
elation at beguiling Mr. Fielding and Mr. Patterson into signing this 
fateful and to them fatal Agreement—always, be it remembered, 
with the connivance of Ambassador Bryce, purporting to represent 
British interests—Mr. Taft “ gave away the show ” with engaging 
candour. Indeed, the outburst of uncompromising and un- 
equivocal utterances of responsible official and unofficial Americans 
—some of which were so uncompromising that they had to be 
suppressed—left no shade of a shadow of doubt as to the American 
objective, and it is in no spirit of ingratitude that we remind 
our readers of obiter dicta which saved a situation that appeared 
to be lost when once the Agreement was approved by the heads 
of the dominant party in Canada, and the Laurier caucus was 
committed to carry it. The President sent a message to Congress 
announcing that the Canadians “are coming to the parting of 
the ways,” a phrase he reiterated on subsequent occasions with 
deadly effect in Canada, as it revealed the whole trend of 
the Reciprocity policy and provided Mr. Borden and his followers 
with lethal weapons. President Taft’s ominous words will never 
be forgotten. ‘ Now is the accepted time ; now is Canada at the 
parting of the ways” [our italics]. Limited Reciprocity led to 
unlimited Reciprocity, and the rival routes confronting Canada 
(“at the parting of the ways”) were as clear as the noonday 
sun. She must choose North and South or East and West, 
between Washington and London—i.e. between a commercial 
partnership with the British Empire, based on a system of 
mutual preference as advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, or alterna- 
tively that which led by gradual stages towards incorporation 
in the United States. It was in fact Taft ». Chamberlain. 
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On another occasion President Taft appealed to American 
farmers, who were none too enthusiastic at the prospect of the 
inundation of Canadian corn. “The greatest 
reason for adopting the Agreement is the fact 
that it is going to unite two countries with a 
kindred people, lying together across a wide continent, in a 
commercial and social union [our italics] with great advantage 
to both. Such a result does not need a nice balancing of the 
pecuniary profit of each. Its undoubted general benefit will 
vindicate those responsible.” As we pointed out at the time, 
this was as plain as a pikestaff to any one who cared or 
dared to face the facts, and its plainness was not rendered less 
plain by Mr. Asquith’s open gloating over the impending triumph 
of American Reciprocity over Imperial Preference. In another 
pregnant speech (April 27, 1911) President Taft explained why 
this was a critical moment for Reciprocity. His prophetic words 
have a special value to-day, and we would commend them to our 
Protectionist Cocoa Free Trade Press. “It is critical because, 
unless it is now decided favourably to Reciprocity, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that no such opportunity will ever again come 
to the United States. The forces which are at work in England 
and in Canada, to separate Canada by a Chinese wall (s7c) from 
the United States, and make her part of an Imperial and com- 
mercial band, reaching from England around the world to 
England again, by a system of preferential tariffs, will derive an 
impetus from the rejection of this treaty ; and if we would have 
Reciprocity, with all the advantages that I have described and 
that I earnestly and sincerely believe will follow its adoption, 
we must take it now or give it up for ever.” This was the “ now 
or never” speech which made a profound impression on the 
American people, and was largely responsible for the acceptance 
of the Reciprocity Agreement by all parties in the House of 
Representatives, as well as the Senate, which regards it as almost 
a sacred duty to oppose whatever the President proposes. Ameri- 
cans appreciated the issue. So, fortunately, did Canadians “ at 
the parting of the ways.” Should Canada remain an independent 
nation within the orbit of the British Empire, which would 
ultimately rest on a basis of mutual commercial preference, or 
should she be sucked into the maelstrom of the great Republic, 
and become a mere eddy in those turgid waters ? 
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ANoTHER momentous declaration of the utmost value in opening 
Canadian eyes was the Report of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the last House of Representatives, advising the 


aon Sevens adoption of the Reciprocity Agreement with 
of Represen- : fr 
vetted Canada almost as soon as it was announced, from 


which we quote this suggestive passage: ‘‘ The 
benefit to us(7.e. the people of the United States) would be enormous 
if we could sweep away the tariff between the two countries. It 
would have an effect on our trade of another Louisiana purchase. If 
Canada’s commerce is so important to us when she has only eight 
million people, what will be the magnitude of our trade when she 
has twenty-five million people?” This reference to the Louisiana 
purchase was peculiarly significant as indicating American ambi- 
tions, because the Louisiana purchase was the first geographical 
expansion of the United States, and is commonly regarded as 
the greatest coup in her history, as she thereby acquired from 
Napoleon a territory of over a million square miles, which opened 
the great West to her activities. Americans were quick to see 
in the Reciprocity Agreement an opportunity of an even greater 
expansion northwards, and the Speaker of the newly elected 
House of Representatives (Mr. Champ Clark), who, unlike our 
Speaker, is also the Leader of his party (the Democratic Party) 
in the House which it now dominates, owing to Democratic 
victories at the polls last November, openly applauded the Taft- 
Fielding Agreement simply because it meant annexation. British 
Cobdenites, who are prepared, like Cobden, to give away any 
British interest with a pound of tea, tried to dismiss Mr. Champ 
Clark’s illuminating utterance as a “ joke.” But it was no more 
a joke than Mr. Asquith’s funeral oration on the policy of Prefer- 
ence. The Speaker expressed the view not only of his own Party 
but of all American supporters of Reciprocity, who proved to be 
in a great majority in two successive Congresses. As the well- 
known American writer—and Anglophobe—Dr. Albert Shaw, 
the editor of the American Review of Reviews, which is a far more 
serious publication than its British prototype, candidly admitted : 
“Mr. Champ Clark’s allusion to an ultimate political union 
required no apologies. It has been freely talked of in England 
and everywhere else for half a century.” Indeed we believe that 
at one time Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Bourke Cochran, and a 
few other celebrities formed, or at any rate joined, an Annexation 
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League, the operations of which would make interesting 
reading. 


It is worth reproducing from the official Congressional Record at 
Washington the verbatim report which conclusively demonstrates 
The Great the absurdity of the Asquiths, the Lauriers, and 
“Joke”? other Reciprocity-mongers on both sides of the 


Atlantic in trying to laugh “ annexation” out of 
court. 


Mr. Crark. I’m for it (Canadian Reciprocity) because I hope to see the 
day when the American flag will float over every square foot of the British 
North American possessions clear to the North Pole. They speak our language, 
their institutions are much like ours, they are trained in the difficult art of 
self-government. My judgment is that if the treaty of 1854 (Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty) had never been abrogated, the chances of the consolidation 
of the two countries would have been much greater than they are now. 

Mr, Martin [South Dakota]. Will the gentleman favour the abrogation of 
our tariff law entirely as far as Canada is concerned, making free trade with 
Canada in all products ? 

Mr. Cuark. By taking Canada in to become part of the United States, 
yes .. . I favour this Treaty because it helps along universal peace. .. . 

Mr. Norris. I wanted to ask the gentleman something along the line of 
universal peace. As I understand it, the gentleman favours this Bill for at 
least one reason : it will have the tendency in the end to bring Canada into the 
Union. 

Mr, Crark. Yes, I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. Norris. Will that have the tendency to preserve peace with Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. Crank. Why, certainly it will. I have no doubt whatever that the 
day is not far distant when Great Britain will joyfully see all her North 
American Possessions become part of this Republic. That is the way things 
are tending now. 


Mr. Champ Clark may be congratulated on his inside knowledge 
of the aspirations of the Asquith Government,* though not on 
his knowledge of the British people, who would regard the absorp- 
tion of Canada by the United States as among the greatest catas- 


* Those who wish to understand the economic policy of our Cobdenite 
Cabinet must ever bear in mind the apostle’s aspiration for the dissolution of the 
British Empire contained in the following letter published in the appendix 
of Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden. “'The Colonial system, with all its dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people, can never be got rid of except by the 
indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the 
bands which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest.’ 
[Letter to Henry Ashworth, April 12, 1842]. 
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trophes which could befall the British Empire. Then a member of 
Mr. Taft’s own Cabinet, no less a person than the Secretary for 
Agriculture, wrote a priceless open letter for the benefit of Ameri- 
can farmers, the suppression of which was not entirely effectual. 
This ecstatic politician drew an enchanting picture of the good 
time coming when “ the raw material that comes from Canadian 
farms will be manufactured in the United States, and what is not 
needed will be sent to foreign countries.’ Again, “if this 
Reciprocity Treaty becomes the law of both countries, our 
relations with Canada will become intimate, our trade with 
her will extend and increase, and we shall become more and more 
one people. The adoption of the pending Treaty would, from 
the national standpoint, be as much an act of wisdom as was the 
adoption of the treaties in the past that have added to our common 
country more than half its present area.” Another well-known 
politician, Mr. William C. Bennet, Republican member for New 
York, introduced a resolution in the House of Representatives, 
calling upon the President to open negotiations with Great 
Britain for the cession of Canada. Roars of laughter from the 
Laurier Press and our Cobdenites followed by much quiet 
thinking throughout the Dominion. American railway magnates 
and the greatest of all railway magnates, Mr. James J. Hill, 
an ex-Canadian who has for many years devoted his thought 
and talents to the aggrandisement of the United States 
and who was unquestionably the brain behind the Reciprocity 
movement, could not contain their joy. In the Daily Express of 
January 30, Mr. Hill urged the instant adoption of the Taft- 
Fielding Agreement so that the United States and Canada might 
anticipate the federation of the British Empire. 

The union of all parts of the British Empire in a commercial federation is 
only a question of time. When that shall have been concluded under a system 
of preferential advantages ensuring the English market to the Colonial pro- 
ducer of raw material and the Colonial market to the English manufacturer it 
will strike a double blow at the United States. Our best customer—Great 
Britain—and our third best—Canada—will then trade less and less with us 


and more and more with each other. It will be permanently impossible for us 
to repair the error if the present Reciprocity Agreement is rejected. 


In language strikingly resembling that of Mr. Taft, Mr. Hill 
added : 


I want to say to you that we cannot afford to let this opportunity pass. It 
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is said that “ opportunity calls once at every man’s door,” but that if you leave 
the door open it will come again. Let me say to you that the conditions in the 
British Empire are such that if we let it pass it will never come again. If we 
neglect the opportunity that is now manifesting itself, if that is refused, it is 
almost a certainty that Imperial Federation will follow, and if it does, where ig 
your market ? 


LET us reiterate that we have no quarrel with American statesmen, 
with American magnates or American millionaires in seeking to 
The grasp the opportunity offered them by the treachery 
Alternatives °! his Majesty’s present Ministers in intriguing 

against British interests, the supineness of his 
Majesty’s Opposition, or rather the Chiefs of the Opposition, in 
side-tracking the policy of Imperial Preference on one pretext 
or another, or the weakness of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in allowing 
his colleagues to barter away the future of Canada in exchange 
for one of President Taft’s irresistible smiles. The Chamberlain 
proposals had been discussed in this country for nearly eight 
years, but the joint efforts of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Foozle and the 
Rt. Hon. H. H. Boozle, backed by the Foozle-cum-Boozle press, 
had prevented them from being adopted by the Mother Country. 
The Taft policy was launched as we have seen as an alternative 
to the Chamberlain policy, and for the avowed purpose of destroy- 
ing the handiwork of our one great Imperial statesman. There 
is no ground for reproaching astute Americans for taking advan- 
tage of British folly and British treachery; but we may complain 
of their disingenuousness in dismissing “ annexation” as a mere 
bogey—when they found it did not pay in Canada—whereas 
they knew full well that it was the prospect of ultimately incor- 
porating the Dominion in the United States which overcame 
American opposition to reciprocity and caused the Taft- Fielding 
agreement to be approved by two successive Congresses. Mr. 
Taft’s ‘‘ parting-of-the-ways” speech, like his “ now-or-never” 
speech, emphasised as they were by other declarations of an 
even more emphatic character, proved beyond a peradventure 
that the American objective was to make Canada as much a part 
of the United States as is Louisiana. We could weary our readers 
with extracts from the American Press, all advocating reciprocity, 
not merely for its economic advantages so much as for its political 
gain. Take,among a hundred a well-known paper such as the 
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Minneapolis Journal, speaking on behalf of the great community 
of the Middle States, which are nowadays the pivot of [political 
power in the great Republic (March 2, 1911) : 


We stand at the parting of the ways. One path leads to practical, if not 
political, union with Canada, and the development of the entire North American 
Continent as the heritage and the possession of a great and free people. The 
other path leads to the hardening into two distinct political entities, two hostile 
or at least unsympathetic, peoples in this Continent. It leads to a closer relation 
between Canada and Great Britain. It means the carrying out of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s great dream of a British Imperial Federation, bound together no 
less by trade and by sentiment with preferential tariffs on either side, with 
Oanada taking the place of the United States as chief purveyor of food products 
and manufactured articles to Great Britain. To-day England is our best 
customer, and Canada our third best. But our foreign trade wanes and that of 
Canada grows. If we push Canada into England’s arms, the trade arrangements 
between the two will tend more and more to shut us out. How long will our 
trade with these two customers last if reciprocity fails? Our Canadian trade 
must drop off as the West and East Channels of her commerce are scoured by 
use, and Canada will more and more supply British needs in our stead. 


Wuat a magnificent vindication of Mr. Chamberlain’s foresight, 
what a crushing condemnation of the pigmies who have mis- 
Mr. Hill managed our affairs since his enforced retirement 
r. Hill’s ae 

Advocacy from public life. Our readers may ask why have such 

utterances been withheld from the British public. 
Why have they not been reproduced in every newspaper? For the 
simple reason that the Boozle Press, following the example of the 
Boozle Government, has been working overtime to secure the 
triumph of American reciprocity, in order that the Tariff Reform 
movement here might be weakened, while important organs of the 
Foozle Press have taken their cue from the Foozle leader, anxious 
to shunt “the first constructive work” of the Unionist 
Party, to use the insidious phrase, with which he has successfully 
kept simple-minded Tariff Reformers in play. Indeed, some 
Foozle organs went far beyond Foozledom, and ranged them- 
selves openly against Imperial Preference and on the side of 
American Reciprocity, but nothing succeeds like success, and 
the annihilation of Reciprocity and the triumph of Preference 
has once more brought the weathercock Press into the field 
with eloquent articles on ‘‘ The victory of the flag.” But ew 
hypothest the victory they had been working for was the victory 
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of the Stars and Stripes! Now that the conspiracy to dismember 
the Empire set on foot by Boozledom and connived at by 
Foozledom has collapsed, thanks to the sturdy common sense of 
the Canadians, who refused to be either Foozled or Boozled, day- 
light is coming from various quarters, and the Reciprocity issue 
is seen in its proper bearings, as it has been throughout by the 
readers of the National Review. The Morning Post and the 
Standard, among other papers—including the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, to which one always looks for guidance on great 
Imperial and national issues—did as much to post the public in 
the facts as several contemporaries of both Parties have done to 
suppress them. We cannot resist quoting another passage from Mr. 
James J. Hill, who never wearied of commending the Reciprocity 
Agreement to his countrymen, and always on the same lines. Thus, 
in a speech at the Minneapolis Publicity Club, reproduced in the 
Morning Post of March 7, Mr. Hill declared : 


Reciprocity is statesmanship as distinguished from politics. Futile efforts 
have been made from time to time to secure better trade relations with Canada, 
and in my deliberate judgment this is probably the last opportunity this country 
will have to negotiate successfully a trade agreement with our neighbour on 
the north. Zhe reason for this deal is British politics and the realisation of the 
Chamberlain dream of an Imperial Federation of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies, Canada has held aloof from this Imperial Federation plan, pre- 
ferring to seek world-wide markets for her surplus and for her needs. Without 
Canada the Imperial Federation plan by which Great Britain would dictate the 
trade and fiscal politics of her Colonies would be weakened, if not rendered 
hopeless. If the pending trade treaty with Canada is defeated, the Dominion 
might be forced to adopt the Federation plan. In that event the tariff wall 
would be heightened instead of lowered all along our northern boundary from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the trade that is now promised and assured us, 
and which we should have in the natural course of commerce and industry, 
would be diverted to English channels. The effect of this in the long run 
would be more disastrous to the United States than any trade plan now contem- 
plated could possibly be either to the United States or Canada. Canada is now 
our third best customer, and will be, if properly encouraged, our best customer. 
The total imports and exports between Canada and the United States in 1910 
were more than $305,000,000. Of all Canada’s imports last year, more than 
half were brought from the United States. The Canadian Year Book reports 
that for forty-two years the imports from the United States have been 52°24 
per cent., from Great Britain 34-49 per cent. With this showing under 
hampered trade and tariff restrictions, what may be not expected under the 
Reciprocity Agreement ¢ 
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THEN again the Quebec Chronicle of July 24 contains these pas- 
sages from an interview with Mr. Hill, who was enchanted at 
“ What we the acceptance of Reciprocity by the Senate and 
have pre- the consequent prevention of the commercial union 
vented ”’ of the British Empire: 


“Tt is not what we have gained by the Reciprocity Treaty that is most 
important, but what we have prevented,” Mr. Hill said. ‘In the comment on 
this treaty when it was pending, nearly every argument for it spoke of the 
good it would bring, and it will bring good. . . . But the good that it will bring 
is only the smaller consideration of the question. What would have happened if 
we had not passed the treaty? That is the big question. There would have been 
a revival of a move for Imperial Federation, and if we had refused to trade with 
our good neighbour, our second best customer, and for our manufacturers the 
best customer we have, we would have been sorry for it in years to come, for 
the opportunity was before us to make a favourable agreement with Canada, 
and it would not have been before us again for many years after we had refused 
it this time. 

“That is why I say that while the treaty will mean much good for both the 
United States and Canada—and I believe that it will stimulate trade on both 
sides and that it will not be long before every one will see its benefits and see 
that the wise thing to do was to act favourably upon it—yet, after all, that is 
the secondary part. There is not the slightest doubt that the situation was such 
that had the vote in the Senate to-day been against it, the report would have gone 
over the world and would have stinwulated activities elsewhere for obtaining trade 
that we are in the best geographical position to handle, and in England it would 
have meant the beginning of action for such Imperial Trade Federation us would 
have shut us out.” 


We venture to say that invaluable as was this indiscretion 
at the time in opening the eyes even of the blindest Canadian 
to the true purport of Reciprocity, it is equally valuable to-day 
as a reminder to the British of their duty to present the only 
alternative to Canada now that in spite of every blandishment 
she has definitely rejected American reciprocity. Time and 
again the Dominion has been a pioneer in Imperial policy; 
time and again the slackness, ineptitude or positive treachery 
of British statesmen or diplomats has thwarted her aspirations. 
Let us look to it that in the future no unholy combination of 
Boozledom and Foozledom and their attendant satellites, syco- 
phants, and camp followers shall prevent the adoption by this 
country of a serious and positive offer of Preference for Pre- 
ference. The Chamberlain policy has hitherto been thwarted by 
parish pump politicians, by petty jealousies, by a dishonest Press 
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which preaches Free Trade from the vantage-ground of Protec- 
tion to a people embittered by the curse of Cobdenism. The 
Hill-Taft policy has been smashed to smithereens by the intelli- 
gent apprehension of Canada. It is the Mother Country’s tun 
to show that statesmanship and leadership are not absolutely dead 
among us, and that we also are capable of placing nation and 
Empire before Party and caucus. 


PRESIDENT Tarr had occasional glimpses of the mischief wrought 
by himself and other enthusiasts in the cause they had at heart, 
po and in his notable “ Now or hever ” speech already 
Exposure of quoted he referred to annexation as “ amusing,” 
Mr. Taft though be it observed that in the same speech he 

had declared American reciprocity as the alternative 
to Imperial preference. He made this ponderous effort to allay 
apprehensions over the border: “The talk of annexation is 
bosh. Every one who knows anything about it realises that it 
is bosh. To make the possibility of the annexation of Canada 
to the United States a basis for objection to steps towards their 
greater economic and commercial union should be treated as 
one of the jokes of the platform, and should not enter into con- 
sideration of serious men engaged in solving a serious problem.” 
But it was not only from Canada that President Taft was 
crushingly answered by Mr. Borden; Mr. Prince,* an incon- 
venient Congressman from Illinois, declared on the following 
day (April 28), in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
and we must in passing express our gratitude and admiration 
for Mr. Prince, who at any rate has the courage of his convictions, 
a rare quality among politicians in either hemisphere : 

I do not agree [said Mr. Prince] with the President’s assertion that annexa- 
tion talk in regard to Canada is “ bosh.” What is the history of the American 
people? We might as well be frank and honest. Americans went into Texas, 
Americanised it, and then annexed it. We went into Hawaii with the same 
result. If bright young men go by their hundreds and thousands from our 
Northern States into Canada, what do you think will be its effect? Have I not 


the right to say that it is the first step towards annexation? Has not Canada 
the right to believe it? Mr. Champ Clark, the Speaker, said he was in favour 


* We gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to “ Monthly Notes on Tariff 
Reform ” for this and several other illuminating quotations. 
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of taking Canada asa partof the'United States, and that this was the first step 
towards annexation. He is a plain, blunt, honest man, whom I admire for his 
frankness. He has never denied that statement. I say to my neighbours in the 
North ‘‘ Be not deceived. When we go into a country and get control of it, we 
take it, It is our history and it is right that we should take it if we want it, 
and you might as well understand it. Mr. Speaker Clark has said so; the 
Party at the back of him has said so and they are in control.” 

We propose, and our readers will unanimously pass, a hearty 
vote of thanks to Congressman Prince for his plucky and candid 
statement of elementary and unchallengeable facts, which were 
not lost upon the Canadian public, even though withheld from the 
British by our purblind Press, which, speaking generally, was as 
much at sea over Reciprocity as on other vital issues. 


THERE is little scope for recrimination among American 
Reciprocity-mongers, as Presidents, Senators, Representatives 
and newspapers all contributed their quota 
towards the enlightenment of Canada as to the 
gravity of the Taft policy, economic and commercial 
to-day, political to-morrow; and the orators of the Canadian 
Opposition, as well as the patriotic press of Canada, headed by 
the Toronto News, the Mail and Empire, the Montreal Star, 
and others, dealt with all these utterances as they deserved; 
and in his quiet, forceful manner Mr. Borden was extraordinarily 
successful in showing that annexation under the innocent garb 
of reciprocity imperilled all that Canadians cared for. We 
should indeed be ungrateful in omitting to express our gratitude 
for the incalculable if unwitting services rendered at this 
crisis by Mr. W. R. Hearst, the founder of the Pigtail press, 
who has done more to ruin a respectable profession and to 
vulgarise the world than probably any other twenty men. 
Mr. Hearst controls many newspapers, and as the Americans 
are an excitable people he is dangerous, though less dangerous 
than he desires to be. He may be a devoted American; 
he is above all a rabid Anglophobe, as may be gathered 
from the characteristic cablegram published in the Times some 
years ago, practically placing the whole British Empire and 
all its works under the ban. Like many other short-sighted 
people he deemed Reciprocity a golden opportunity for injuring 
the hated British, and his entire press threw itself heart and soul, 
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into the Reciprocity campaign, and not content with inflaming 
the United States, where there is a yellow public for the yellow 
press, he sought to stampede Canada in the same cause, and 
among the factors causing the downfall of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was the questionable support of Mr. Hearst. May his shadow 
never grow less. May his influence upon Presidents never wane. 
The Montreal Star (July 25) republished from one of the Hearst 
papers, The New York American, the following astounding 
communication : 
“The President’s Cottage, 
** Beverley, 
** EDITOR, “Mass. July 23, 1911. 
‘New York American, 


‘New York. 


** T wish to express my high appreciation of the energetic work 
of the seven Hearst papers and of the members of your staff 
for their earnest and useful effort to spread the gospel of recipro- 
city, and I congratulate them on the success that has attended 
the Evangel. «© Witt1am H. Tarr.” 


This is the highest compliment ever paid to yellow journalism, 
and Mr. Hearst is legitimately entitled to feel proud of being 
described by a President as an Evangelist. 


In publishing this telegram (which we think should at least have 
been reproduced in our Foozle if not in our Boozle press), the 
Montreal Star pertinently observed that the astute 
Mr. Taft waited until the close of the Reciprocity 
campaign in the United States before openly 
allying himself with Hearstism, and our able and public-spirited 
contemporary quoted the following suggestive passages from 
various Hearst newspapers as samples of the “ earnest and useful 
efforts to spread the gospel of Reciprocity ” so belauded and indeed 
sanctified by President Taft. From the Chicago American 
(Hearst ): ‘‘ The day that Reciprocity becomes a fact, the chief 
interest of Canada will be here in the United States.” 

“Should we not with Reciprocity be far more important 
in the eyes of the Canadians than the imaginary ‘ Empire of Great 
Britain’ which they look to now ?” 
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“The ideal condition, of course, would be a political as well 
a3 a business union of all this North American Continent. A 
political union, however, cannot be brought about suddenly 
or by any act on our part. It must grow out of the goodwill 
and the friendship of the Canadians if it is to come at all.” 

“Ts it not a fact that Reciprocity, bringing the people of 
Canada and the United States closer together every day, will do 
more than anything else to promote, eventually, the complete 
political and business union of the United States and all the great 
territory north of us?” 

From the New York Journal (Hearst) : 

‘* We look forward to the day when the whole North American 
Continent will be one great nation as it should be.” 

“The wiser members of Congress realise that the people 
endorse the very sane and Conservative plan of the President. 
Many of the very able men throughout the country (7.e. the 
United States) are working in behalf of the measure—with 
the President at their head—and this Congress will be known 
not as a dull Congress of reaction, but as the special Congress 
that united Canada and the United States in business matters, 
while waiting for and developing, through trade, a closer union 
in political matters.” 

The Montreal Star justly observes that such passages left 
no room for doubt that ‘‘ Hearst has meant annexation,” and 
so has President Taft in applauding the Hearst “ Evangel,” 
and we must leave him to reconcile his “‘ bosh” speech with his 
eulogy of the yellow press. It must be said that the Hearst 
methods are more entertaining than effective. Thus we find the 
New York American (Hearst paper) declaring: “* Eventually 
of course Canada will come in. That will happen when we want 
her. Meantime she is, so to speak, keeping herself for us in 
Colonial cold storage.” 


EQuALLY attractive to Canadians would be the argument of Mr. 
Thomas C. Shotwell in the same Hearst journal. “* The Recipro- 
city Agreement will check the East and West 
development of Canada and make that country 
a business part of the United States with lines of 
traffic running more to the North and South. Reciprocity will 
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really cut Canada into two countries [our italics]. The section Rast 
of Lake Superior will merge with the New England and Eastern 
States, while the great agricultural section West will become part 
of the great West of the United States.’ Surely Mr. Thomas 
C. Shotwell is entitled to Canadian gratitude for his brutal 
candour. The Hearst “ Evangel” probably did twice as 
much to destroy Reciprocity in the Dominion as it had 
done to promote it in the United States. We have perhaps 
no right to be surprised that in the face of the tremendous odds 
arrayed on behalf of Reciprocity, that British correspondents 
should have been so completely at sea as regards the impending 
election, especially those with whom the wish was father to the 
thought, some of whom appeared to be simultaneously serving 
more than one master in this country; at any rate there was 
a striking resemblance between the bias and as the event turned out 
the miscalculation of the cablegrams appearing in Cobdenite 
newspapers prior to the event. These gentlemen, if they were 
plural, were passionately anxious for the triumph of the Taft policy 
to which Sir Wilfrid Laurier had fallen a victim, and were equally 
positive as to the result. That Taftism would be smitten hip 
and thigh throughout the Dominion never dawned upon the quid- 
nuncs. It was only a question as to whether Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
would sweep the country by a majority of twenty, or forty or 
fifty in a Parliament of 221, as it was likewise only a question as 
to where the Conservatives who stood for Canadian independence 
and Imperial integrity would be most severely routed. Thus the 
correspondent of the “well-informed” Manchester Guardian 
(see Manchester Guardian, Sept. 18) announced: “ The pro- 
fessional gamblers in Montreal and Toronto are laying odds 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who had a majority of forty-three 
at the close of the late Parliament, will have a majority of 
at least thirty in the new one to be elected on Thursday. 
This is also the opinion of a certain class of Conservatives 
here in Ottawa. Though they believe at the same time that a 
‘landslide’ in favour of the Opposition is quite possible. 
The more cautious Liberals reckon that Laurier’s majority 
will range from twenty-five to forty, the more extreme that it 
will reach fifty.” Then the Ditcher began to hedge: “ No one 
can tell, however, what may happen.’ What trouble the prophets 
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would save us if they would cultivate brevity. But, unfortunately 
he could not leave it at that: ‘* Within the last few days, Laurier 
has apparently been gaining in Ontario.’ The Daily News, 
which derives its inspiration on Canadian affairs from Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, Editor of the Toronto Globe, the Manchester Guardian 
of Canada, cabled on the eve of the election: “ The Liberals 
are confident of victory by a substantial majority, perhaps 
slightly less than in the last House.” The same Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald also nourishes the Daily Chronicle with information 
and prejudice, with the result that our unhappy contemporary 
published an article in which the Canadian Stead predicted: 
“Qut of the present confusion, however, the prospects are 
gathering assurance that the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
will be returned on September 21 with a good working majority, 
if indeed the majority is not even larger than when Parliament 
was prorogued. . . . There may be ebbs and undercurrents, 
but the stream is with Laurier.’ The Westminster Gazette 
adopted its usual non-committal attitude before the election and 
confined itself to sneering at “‘ The extremely discreditable 
message ‘ to the Canadian people’ which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
issued through the Montreal Star.’* It was particularly 

* Our readers shall judge for themselves as to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ ex- 
tremely discreditable message,” which is acknowledged by those who have any 
knowledge of Canadian politics to have exercised great influence. We cannot 
account for the irritation of the Westminster Gazette unless it be the feeling that 
the one man entitled to send ‘‘ messages” to the Canadian people is our great and 
only Mond (managing director of the Westminster Gazette) whose Canadian tour 
in the interests of Cobdenism will not speedily be forgotten, nor will his total 
inability to answer pertinent questions as to why the principles on which he 
conducted his business were so at variance with his political dogmas. Here is 


Mr. Kipling’s “extremely discreditable” message to the Canadian people as 
reprinted in the Morning Post (September 23). 
Batemans, Burwash, Sussex, England, 
September 6, 
To the Editor of the Montreal Star 


I do not understand how nine million people can enter into such arrangements 
as are proposed with ninety million strangers on an open frontier of four 
thousand miles, and at the same time preserve their national integrity. 

Ten to one is too heavy odds. No single Canadian would accept such odds 
in any private matter that was as vital to him personally as this issue is to the 
nation. 

It is her own soul that Canada risks to-day. Once that soul is pawned for 
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characteristic of the Westminster that the moment Reciprocity 
was beaten a faint lukewarm trickle’ of Liberal Imperialism 
once more meandered through the leading article of our sea- 
green incorruptible contemporary (Sept. 22): “‘ Lef us say at 
once that from the Imperial point of view we find many grounds 
for encouragement and consolation in the Canadian election.” 
So do we. So apparently do a great many people. 


Arter the battle the victor, Mr. Borden, issued this admirable 
apercu of the position: 

The people have given their answer to those who desired to 
After the drive the Reciprocity compact through Parliament by the 
Victory strength of a temporary majority which possessed no mandate 
to pronounce onit. The fight was hard, but the victory would 
have been more sweeping if the campaign had continued two weeks longer. 

Canada has emphasised her adherence to the policy and traditions of the 
past fifty years. She has wisely determined that for her there shall be no 
parting of the ways, but that she will continue in the old path of Canadian 
unity, Canadian nationhood and the British connection. She has emphasised 
the strength of the ties that bind her to the Empire. 

The verdict has been given in no spirit of unfriendliness or hostility to the 
United States, and no such spirit exists, but Canada directs and elects to be 
mistress of her own destinies and to work out those destinies as an autonomous 
nation within the British Empire. 

While the Conservative party made its stand and its pronouncement against 


any consideration Canada must inevitably conform to the commercial, legal, 
financial, social, and ethical standards which will be imposed upon her by the 
sheer admitted weight of the United States. 

She might, for example, be compelled later on to admit the Reciprocity in 
the murder rate of the United States, which at present, I believe, is something 
over one hundred and fifty per million per annum. 

If these proposals had been made a generation ago, or if the Dominion were 
to-day poor, depressed, and without hope, one would perhaps understand their 
being discussed ; but Canada is none of these things. She is a nation, and as 
the lives of nations are reckoned will ere long be among the great nations, 

Why, then, when she has made herself what she is, should she throw the 
enormous gifts of her inheritance and her future into the hands of a people, 
who by their haste and waste have so dissipated their own resources that even 
before national middle age they are driven to seek virgin fields for cheaper food 
and living ? 

Whatever the United States may gain, and I presume that the United 
States proposals are not wholly altruistic, I see nothing for Canada in Reci- 
procity except a little ready money, which she does not need, and a very long 
repentance. RupyarD KIPiine 
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the compact, the triumph is that of the Canadian people rather than of any 
political party, and we gratefully acknowledge the patriotic service of those 
Liberals who realised that this supreme national issue was above all considera- 
tions of Party or Party allegiance, and who threw themselves into the fight 
with an earnestness and energy which contributed not a little to the splendid 
victory that has ensued. 


The Manchester Guardian had an attack of the blues, and tried 
to make its readers’ flesh creep by publishing an alarmist cable- 
gram from “our correspondent” in Ottawa, foretelling 


higher duties on British woollens and on iron and steel manufactures, with a 
gradual elimination of the British preference in some other industries. And as 
the Conservative gains in Quebec are largely due to the Nationalists’ propa- 
ganda, it is pretty certain that Laurier’s scheme for creating a Canadian navy 
will not be proceeded with, at any rate for the present. 


As the Manchester Guardian has steadily sneered at the policy 
of preference from its inception to the present time and has 
exerted itself against Imperial Reciprocity with even more zeal 
than it has advocated American Reciprocity, why does it mind 
higher duties on British goods? Ifthe poor benighted heathens of 
Canada choose to cripple themselves and their luckless consumers 
by a further dose of Protection, why should our Little Englanders 
care? As the Manchester Guardian is “ agin” all navies except 
the German Navy, why this anxiety lest the Laurier naval policy be 
postponed? ‘ Our correspondent ’”’ in Ottawa suddenly become 
gloomy, adds: 


The future of the Liberal Party is not hopeful. The party is almost 
annihilated in Ontario, and it would not be surprising if the younger Liberals 
there were to form a Continental party in order to maintain the campaign for 
closer commercial relations with the United States. Meanwhile, every one looks 
for a higher tariff, which is really the meaning of the Conservative cry of 
“Qanada for the Canadians.” 

Mr. Borden will be able to form a strong Cabinet. His friends expect him 
to be in office for at least ten years. Much depends, however, on what may 
happen in the United States. If the Democrats carry the Presidential election 
next year and continue their efforts to reduce the tariff, it will be very difficult 
for Mr. Borden to augment the tariff of Canada. We could not afford to make 
Canada a dearer country to live in and produce in than the United States. 
Notwithstanding the defeat of reciprocity, no one expects the Washington 
Government to depart from its attitude of friendship and good feeling 
towards us. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier will probably retire from public life within a month. 
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This is as good asa play. In one sentence we are threatened with 
increased duties on British goods as the result of the triumph 
of the Protectionist Party, in the next it is explained that Canadian 
duties can’t be raised because the defeat of Reciprocity may compel 
the Americans to lower their duties. Editorially the Manchester 
Guardian admits “ it is very likely that the indiscreet utterances 
of United States politicians, not excluding Mr. Taft himself [our 
italics] had some effect in persuading Canadian electors, always 
jealous of pressure from their neighbours, that they were in 
danger of some kind of tutelage and that it might be well to show 
their independence.” 


Wuat a pity the Manchester Guardian bottled such obvious 
considerations until after the event, and devoted its resources 
Taft th to misleading its readers as to the issues and 
e ' 
Tempter probable results of this momentous contest. At 
any rate, unlike the more scurrilous Cocoa organs, 
it has the decency to avoid abusing the victors while it reproduces 
under the heading “‘ Taft the Tempter” this outspoken comment 
of the Citizen of Ottawa.* 


The first feeling of the great majority of Conservatives on learning the 
result of yesterday’s elections will be one of profound thankfulness. It was not 
a political contest in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Canadians may 
differ on questions of internal administration or economic policy, but, while 
reciprocity might be regarded in the same light, the people have discerned in 
the measure the possibility of an international entanglement which might not 
only threaten the autonomy of Canada but the entering of a wedge that would 
break asunder the ties of empire. 

It so happened that the experience of politics, both as regards the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Republican party in the United States, rendered the 
occasion opportune for a coalition of their interests. The former were reduced 
to desperate straits, and ready to grasp at any straw to save themselves, while 
the latter were in much the same position. They shrewdly took advantage 
of the opportunity to throw temptation in the way of our Liberal Government, 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier was weak enough to fall before it. At this moment 
President Taft is pausing in his westward tour to learn the result from Canada, 
so that he might use the expected success of his international strategy to 
bolster up his waning popularity with the people of the States. Great will be his 
disappointment, and greater will be the remorse of the Laurier Government that it 
made the mistake of attempting to play into his hands for purely selfish ends. 


Even the Daily News, which seems to be almost physically in- 
capacitated from seeing things as they are, perhaps because 
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of the terrible protectionist Cocoa and Chocolate burden on 
its Free Trade soul, published after the elections a very fair 
explanation—apart from the conventional epithets—of the 
Reciprocity fiasco from its New York correspondent (Daily 
News, Sept. 23) : 


The familiar Virgilian line “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes” explains the 
crushing defeat of Sir W. Laurier, the unseating of three-fourths of his Cabinet 
Ministers, and the failure of his policy of Reciprocity or Free Trade in natural 
products between Canada and the United States. Ontario, thanks chiefly to 
the extremely astute editor of the Toronto News, was led to believe that the 
Yankees had sinister designs on their northern neighbours, even though 
Washington was offering gifts in the shape of larger markets. Ontario does 
not like Brother Jonathan, and when the Zoronto News and Mail and 
Empire began to wave the Union Jack in the air and to brandish the Stars 
and Stripes before the voters’ eyes they had no trouble in persuading Canadians 
to vote for King George rather than President Taft. 

Sir W. Laurier never believed that Canada would take the annexation ery 
seriously, but when in the closing stages of the campaign, Mr. Borden himself, 
as well as every Conservative paper in the country, many of them distributed 
gratis to every home, solemnly asserted that the British Empire was in danger, 
when the President was quoted as declaring that “Canada stood at the parting 
of the ways,” the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Champ Clark, 
as boasting of the day when the American flag would wave from New Orleans 
to the North Pole, the average Canadian may be forgiven for getting scared, 
for nothing is easier than to create a scare in times of excitement. 


But why have keptall this back so long? Wecalled attention to 
the sinister utterances of President Taft and Speaker Champ Clark 
months ago, and we know the National Review is read in the Daily 
News office, from the pleasant things said about us. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the delight with which the 
great news from Canada has been received by the Mother Country, 
Delight in appropriately expressed in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
En telegrams. Even extreme Radicals resented the 
gland ; . ; " nod , 

Hearst intrusion into Canadian politics, while 
Mr. Taft alarmed many of those who were too far com- 
mitted to Reciprocity to draw back, but who are, neverthe- 
less, relieved by the course of events, covering themselves 
with the formula “Canada knows her own business best—we 
never dreamed of forcing Reciprocity upon her, but we under- 
stood that the Canadian people were behind Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
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in desiring it.” In robuster circles there is unmitigated joy at 
the rejection of Reciprocity and the downfall of the wreckers, 
and even Mr. Balfour will be unable to prevent a great 
revival of practical Imperialism. Indeed, the danger lies in 
his endeavouring to place himself at the head of it with a view to 
further delay and discouragement. He counts on the unmatched 
simplicity of prominent Tariff Reformers, several of whom are 
the most artless persons in public life, to enable him to regain 
control of a movement which he has, so to speak, “‘ put in the cart ” 
with its leading advocates so often that the British working 
classes now flatly refuse to trust him. We confess to sharing 
their scepticism, and can no longer consent to pretend that a 
Party led by Mr. Balfour means either Tariff Reform or serious 
resistance to Home Rule. But before coming to the political 
plight of the Unionist Party, which bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of the Liberal Party m Canada, which has just 
paid the inevitable penalty of long-continued drifting under an 
accomplished debater, we must complete our account of the 
débacle of Reciprocity by one or two quotations from English 
Imperialists. 


Amone the excellent messages collected by the Daily Express, 
it is no reflection on the others to quote that of Mr. Amery: 


The Canada has shown, for all the world to see and understand, 
Observer her unwavering faith in herself and in the Empire. To 

workers in the cause of Imperial Unity here the news comes 
not only with a sense of overwhelming relief but as a trumpet-call to action, 
What Canada has decided to-day, England must decide to-morrow. 


The Observer (September 24) which has played an intrepid and 
prescient part throughout the controversy, discusses the situation 
in its own inimitable way: 


The thoughts of all Imperalists will be turning to-day with affectionate 
gladness to him who first bade his fellow countrymen “learn to think Im- 
perially.” Mr. Chamberlain is finding, after many days, the bread he cast upon 
the waters in that last brilliant blaze of his full vigour and activity. He spent 
himself in the cause of Empire, and not in vain, though for long it seemed in vain. 
He at least has never doubted the clouds would break. “ In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper either this or that, or whether they both alike shall be good.” 
Spreading the vision of united Empire before his own countrymen whose eyes 
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were closed, he has been the inspiration of the great ideal for which men 
thousands of miles away have spurned the prospect of immediate gain. 
Not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light. 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
But westward look! The land is bright! 

It is vain, however, to belaud the stricken champion of Imperialism if we 
bring him only offerings of our lips. The triumph of the Britannic ideal in 
Canada is the trumpet-call to Unionists to close the ranks, to be up and doing, 
to fight in the great causes committed to their charge as they have never 
fought before, least of all lately. Great as Mr, Borden’s victory is, and solid as 
is his majority, the fight against Reciprocity is not over. He can do little but 
mark time so long as the Government of the locked, barred, and bolted door sits 
like an incubus on the sleeping people of the Mother Country. Let us try to 
realise what it is the Canadian people have;done for love of the Old Flag sooner 
than incur the danger of separation from the Motherland, They have declined 
the offer of a free market at their very door for the fruits of their boundless 
corn-lands; they have declined the opportunity of obtaining their agricultural 
machinery and other things they need at a lesser price by the reduction of the 
duties on the manufactures of the United States. They have declared that, # 
Preference is to be given, it shall be given to members of the British Brotherhood 
only, It is of no use to close our eyes to facts. They may not do it twice, 
Before another election takes place in Canada there will be a redistribution of 
seats, and great numbers of recent immigrants from the United States will be 
entitled to vote, If the British people continue to turn a cold shoulder to them, 
to refuse the proffered hand, at best there may come about the dreaded division 
between East and West; at worst, the Dominion as a whole may be tempted to 
say; * We have waited for you; we have made sacrifices for you, and you are 
careless of our love and loyalty. If we‘are driven to seek new ties, on your heads 
be it!” 


THE Observer reminds us 


that, from the purely material point of view, Canada has as much, and more, to 
gain from Reciprocity with the United States than from 
fiscal union with the Mother Country. She can have free 
markets for her wheat both here and in the United States; she can have the 
benefit of less restricted competition for the supply of manufactured goods. If 
she has thrown these advantages to the winds, it is simply and solely because 
the acceptance of them threatens the tie which binds her to the Empire.* But 


Our Duty 


* The Westminster Gazette does not even read itself. Its issue of September 25 
contains (1) several editorial paragraphs sneering at the suggestion of the 
Observer that Canada voted Imperially ; (2) a cablegram from its special corre- 
spondent at Winnipeg explaining that this was precisely what had happened ! 
We invite the editor of the Westminster Gazette to put that in his pipe and 
smoke it. 
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for us, her acceptance of Reciprocity would spell not only Imperial, but also 
economic disaster. The free passage of Canadian wheat into the United States 
without a preference given to that coming direct from Canadian ports would 
mean something like a monopoly of the world’s greatest future source of supply ; 
it would be a direct invitation to the operations of the “Wheat King” of 
Chicago. Pressure would inevitably be brought to decrease or abolish the 
preference on British manufactures, if, indeed, mere proximity and the ordinary 
course of trade did not ensure the passing of the Canadian market into 
American hands, That is the danger we have escaped, and no time should be 
lost nor stone left unturned to point out to the masses of this country that this 
question of Imperial Preference, of the fiscal union of the Empire, is a bread- 
and-butter question which comes very nearly home to them. They stand in 
far greater jeopardy of the Dear Loaf from an obstinate adherence to the 
Cobdenite fetish than they do from acceptance of Tariff Reform. 


As our contemporary adds: 


God forbid that we should descend from the level on which Mr. Chamberlain 
placed the argument, or refrain from pressing on the people the high and noble 
ideal which he set before them. But in this, as in questions of wages and other 
social matters, we Unionists must make an effort to see matters from the point 
of view of the man whose weekly income is reckoned in shillings, We must 
bring ourselves to realise that he cannot be a good Imperialist at the price of 
being a bad husband and father. Our case is good; but we must argue it from 
the right standpoint, drop dithyrambics and descend to? facts. Now is the 
accepted time ; now, and not to-morrow, is the day of salvation, Would that 
the old leader of the Imperial cause were still in the field! Fate has willed it 
otherwise, but his mantle rests upon the shoulders of his son, staunch as himself, 
devoted as he to the cause of Empire. It is the time for battle all along the 
line. The message of Canada must be made to resound in the ears of the people 
while the stalwarts in Parliament attack and attack again, never resting until 
they have found the joint in the harness of the Government through which the 
fatal thrust may be sped. Let the leaders give proof that they believe in their 
cause; let the programme be clear, definite and thorough, and we shall carry the 
people of the country with us to the triumph of the Imperial cause. To Canada 
must ever belong the glory of showing the way, It remains for us to follow, and 
it is the least we can do to show that our love for the Empire is something more 
than lip-service. 


THE Morning Post, which has never wavered in its allegiance to 
the policy of Preference, in spite of all the discouragement heaped 
Moraland Upon it from headquarters ever since Mr. Chamber- 
Warning _!ain’s retirement in the autumn of 1903, in the 
course of a powerful article (September 23) quotes 


Sir John Macdonald’s last warning when he fought Unrestricted Reciprocity 
with his dying breath in 1891. “The adoption of this policy,” he said, ‘* would 
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involve, among other grave evils, discrimination against the Mother Country... . 
It would, in my opinion, inevitably result in the annexation of this Dominion to 
the United States. . . . A British subject I was born—a British subject I will 
die. With my utmost effort, with my latest breath, will I oppose the ‘ veiled 
treason’ which attempts by sordid means and mercenary proffers to lure our 
people from their allegiance.” It was in this splendid spirit that Mr. Borden 
and his colleagues entered upon the forlorn hope, as Mr. Asquith sneeringly 
described it. They knew, however, the strength and depth of Canadian national 
sentiment and Canadian Imperialism. They knew that in spite of bribes and 
jeers Canadians had only to be thoroughly awakened to the reality of the 
danger to spurn the temptation—and their faith has been abundantly justified. 
Everywhere Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been beaten. His own white hairs have 
been spared; but the two negotiators of the agreement, Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson, and most of their colleagues have been swept from office. In spite of 
every desperate shift in the way of bribes to constituencies and influence upon 
State landholders that a powerful entrenched Government could bring to bear, 
in spite of the altruistic efforts of such convinced Cobdenite allies as Sir Alfred 
Mond, an Administration which has held continuous office since 1896 has been 
hurled from power, and Mr. Borden has been returned in its place with a larger 
majority than Sir Wilfrid Laurier recently possessed. Reciprocity has received 
so decisive a blow that it may be years before it will again raise its head. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has again and this time finally learnt the lesson which he had 


been taught in 1891—that the independence of Canada is a thing with which it 
is disastrous to meddle. 


While in a telling article entitled “the Respite ” the Pall Mall 
Gazette (September 23) reminds us, in the spirit of Mr. Amery’s 
message already quoted, that this is no time to slumber, 
because the Mother Country has secured a respite : 


We may concede this much to our Cobdenite friends—that the present victory, 
while it gives a prolonged respite to the cause of Preference, and sets back for 
many years the consummation of Mr. Taft’s ambitions, does not guarantee in 
absolute perpetuity either the autonomy of Canada or the preservation of its 
Imperial ties. A growing nation of such enormous productive power must find 
outlets in foreign trade, and secure markets to nourish its development. The 
economic forces which now dominate the world are driving not only private 
capital but separate communities into alliances on the basis of reciprocal tariffs. 
Canada will find herself obliged to seek business connections upon terms of 
mutual Preference, and if she is not permitted to form them within the British 
Empire, circumstances will eventually force her into an arrangement with other 
countries, of which the United States is for obvious reasons the most eligible. 
Reciprocity, therefore, may rise again in the long run if the intelligence of 
British democracy should not awaken in time to thwart it. It is only in a very 
limited sense that the issue of this week’s elections was correctly described as a 
question for Canada alone. The freedom of choice certainly was hers, but its 


effects were not less momentous for this country, and unless Great Britain 
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co-operates in the forging of that “Imperial band” which is the nightmare of 
Mr. Taft, Canada will eventually have to do not as she would but as she must. 
The same reasoning applies to the subject of Annexation, as to which it is so 
easy to talk without recognition of the real factors of human destiny and the 
rigid boundaries of human volition. No one imagines that any section of the 
Canadian public is in favour of absorption into the United States, but a period 
of economic dependence would alter not only the facts but the psychology of the 
situation, and there could be no effective British Imperialism in a country 
which had become for commercial purposes a fifty-first State of the American 
Union. All that Canada can do to avert Reciprocity and its further corollary, 
we may be sure that she will. But she cannot maintain a permanent adherence 
to her Imperial vision unless she is helped and heartened by a warmer respon- 
siveness in the Mother Country. If we should ever “lose Canada,” it will be 
due neither to her own vagaries nor to the ambitions of her esurient neighbour, 
but simply to the fact that Great Britain had lost the intelligence and sincerity 
that are requisite to the upholding of an Empire. 


THESE are no fair-weather friends of Tariff Reform who decline 
to do any of the spade-work, but come in as boomsters in 
F the hour of victory. Boozle himself, as we know, 
oozle ‘ 

Annoyance and as he will never be allowed to forget, openly 

extolled President Taft as the sexton of Imperial 
Preference. Foozle, as the titular leader of Tariff Reform in this 
country, was constrained much against the grain tomake a speech 
or two against Reciprocity, but he doubtless would have been as 
pleased as his friend Boozle had the latter’s prognostications been 
verified by the event, which would have released him from any 
further discussion of atiresome topic. Foozlers are not unnaturally 
indignant. What right had Mr. Borden, the Conservative Leader, 
to win under such circumstances? Even to fight? The forces 
against him were formidable. Ministerial “‘ boodle,” a practically 
unbroken Parliamentary majority for Reciprocity, the prodigious 
pressure of the United States, substantial material advantages 
to Canada, President Taft, to say nothing of Speaker Champ 
Clarke, Mr. Hearst, Ambassador Bryce, and the Asquith Cabinet. 
By all the rules of the game as understood and habitually played 
by Foozle, the Leader of the Canadian Opposition should have 
surrendered unconditionally to Reciprocity, should have joined 
forces with Sir Wilfrid Laurier in pooh-poohing the “ annexation 
bogey,” should have exerted himself to persuade his Party from 
dividing against the Government, and at need should have detached 
a sufficiency of his followers to guarantee the defeat of any Die- 
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Hards, had there been such idiots as to make a fuss about it. 
Mr. Borden risked defeat in preferring to fight rather than to run 
away. How scandalous, especially after the magnificent example 
of the House of Lords on August 10, which taught the whole 
world how great causes should be fought, and immemorial Consti- 
tutions defended. There is much perturbation on the golf links 
of St. Andrews and North Berwick, at the thoughtless conduct 
of the unsophisticated Borden, while our leading journals are in 
a frightful quandary. The Foozle politicians and the Foozle 
Press were about to organise another double scuttle for the Unionist 
Party—one on Home Rule and the other on Tariff Reform— 
when lo and behold, here comes Mr. Borden and the Canadian 
Press winning a victory beyond all the dreams of the most sanguine 
—and winning it, mind you, not by “ tactical retreats” but by 
standing to their guns and fighting. Confound them, they will 
put new faith, fresh confidence, and enthusiasm into every Unionist 
with a soul in his body, and the plight of Foozle and Co. and the 
whole Scuttle Brigade will become more intolerable than ever. 


We regard Foozleism as finished for all practical purposes. 
' We are far more concerned with the conduct of our own political 
: friends upon whom the triumph of patriotism 
Questions for ‘ ‘ , 
Tariff over Party in Canada casts a special responsi- 
Reformers Dility. What is the position of British Tariff 

Reformers ? What is the position of the Tariff 
Reform League which has done magnificent work in the face of 
a Niagara of cold water? Does any serious Tariff Reformer 
pretend to believe that there is the remotest prospect of our ever 
getting any serious measure of Tariff Reform from Mr. Balfour ? 
Has Mr. Balfour the faintest chance of securing a mandate from 
the nation for “the first constructive work” of the Unionist 
Party, which is deliberately side-tracked at every conceivable 
opportunity. The answer to both these questions is a blunt 
negative—at any rate we have yet to meet the man who answers 
them affirmatively. If there is no reasonable and probable 
chance of getting Tariff Reform from the present Unionist Leader, 
are Tariff Reformers entitled to continue telling the British 
public, who day by day are suffering with increasing severity 
from our present damnable system, that a vote for Unionism 
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is a vote for Tariff Reform so long as Mr. Balfour leads or rather 
misleads the Unionist Party? These are very plain questions 
requiring equally plain answers. They do not require any 
reply from the Foozle Press, whose entire policy consists in 
shouting “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” We do not stand 
in need of the views of time-servers, who can’t even serve time, 
but we are entitled to know the opinions of the men who believe 
in Tariff Reform, who have fought for Tariff Reform in the 
Chamberlain spirit, because they have imbibed the Chamberlain 
faith. Do they propose to resume the Balfourite yoke, from 
which every self-respecting Unionist has been emancipated by 
the gross and base betrayal over the Parliament Bill? Do 
they propose to continue telling their audiences that a vote for 
Mr. Balfour is a vote for Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, 
when they know it to be nothing of the kind ? 


TuHaT the men of Ulster at any rate have taken to heart the 
poignant lesson of August 10, when the House of Lords decided 
Uleter’s by a majority of five to one to commit political 
suicide, and the Unionist Leaders and the bulk of 
their followers made a shameless surrender to 
John Redmond and Patrick Ford, is clear from the grave 
preparations maturing in Ulster to resist the establishment of a 
Molly Maguire Government in Dublin. Once bitten twice shy. 
It is highly satisfactory that the Irish Unionists should have 
discarded mere figureheads, futile Dukes and pushful Marquesses, 
who simply exploit Unionism for their own aggrandisement 
and skedaddle when the crisis comes. No politician in either 
House belonging to the White Flag Brigade who allowed himself 
to be bluffed by Messrs. Asquith and Co. with their “unlimited 
creation ” of phantom peers, into permitting the Parliament Bill 
to become an Act of Parliament is fit to lead any section of the 
Unionist Party, least of all the Unionist section. Mr. Asquith 
had told us in the plainest possible terms that the passing of the 
Parliament Bill involved the passing of Home Rule during this 
Parliament, for which he had the hardihood to allege Ministers 
secured a mandate at the last election—a statement sufficiently 
repudiated by the unlucky tour of the Eighty Club in Ireland 
in search of the case for Home Rule, of which the chief 
fruits so far have been a railway strike. The Eighty Club is 
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hardly felicitous in its tours. The world has not forgotten its 
celebrated performances in Budapest, nor have they been for- 
gotten by the people of that gay and brilliant city. Although 
Mr. Asquith told Mr. Balfour that the Parliament Bill involved 
immediate Home Rule, Mr. Balfour nevertheless advised his 
followers to acquiesce in that measure and passed it was by 
Unionist votes in a Unionist House. The scuttlers were equally 
responsible with the renegades. The scuttlers are equally 
compromised with the renegades concerning Home Rule, over 
which, for aught we know to the contrary, there has already been 
some hanky-panky between Foozle and Boozle, who are as 
inseparable in the Recess as during the Session, and who have 
had abundant opportunities during the last few weeks of selling 
the pass to one another, though unfortunately in these trans- 
actions the one does all the buying and the other all the selling, 
the transaction being conducted on the well-known principle of 
“everything for nothing.” Something suspicious occurred last 
Autumn in connection with Home Rule. We should be sur- 
prised at nothing that might happen, or may have already 
happened, this Autumn, and we advise all Unionists, especially 
all Irish Unionists—though the latter do not need our advice— 
to remain toujours en vedette. 


ULsTER has made a magnificent beginning, not merely on account 
of the size of the gigantic demonstration held in Captain Craig’s 
park at Craigavon near Belfast on September 23, 
in which it is estimated that no less than 200,000 
people participated, but also by its wise selection of Sir Edward 
Carson as the leader of resistance who “ accepted the responsi- 
bility you put upon me” and formally dedicated his life to 
the rescue of Ulster from “the most nefarious conspiracy ever 
hatched against the liberties of a free people.” The absence 
of Lord Londonderry from the proceedings afforded further 
evidence of their gravity, as had one of our principal scuttle 
peers “ dedicated” himself to such a conflict, the whole thing 
would have seemed like Opera Bouffe in English eyes. Lord Erne 
(supported by several No-Surrender peers and the Irish Unionist 
Members of Parliament) shortly opened the proceedings in a 
speech pointing out that until a very short time ago, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons were under the firm belief that the 
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snake of Home Rule had beenscotched for ever, and that the ques- 
tion was only of academic interest, but that they had been rudely 
undeceived by the present Radical Government making it the 
principal plank in their platform. He pertinently called attention 
to a recent speech of Mr. John Redmond to the Highty Club 
Tourists, dwelling on the progress and prosperity of Ireland 
in recent years. ‘“‘ But he omitted to state that with the exception 
of the Universities Act all the benefits were the work of Unionist 
Governments.” Lord Erne concluded by declaring that “the 
loyalists of Ireland that day inaugurated a campaign destined 
to have vital consequences upon the future of their race, and with 
full faith in the justice of their case they said God defend the 
right.” Mr. Andrews proposed a resolution of thanks to Sir 
Edward Carson “for his long and devoted services to the Unionist 
cause, and tenders him a cordial welcome on the occasion of his 
present visit to marshal the Unionist forces of Ulster against 
Home Rule ; it pledges itself to stand by him in whatever action 
he may take, and through any danger he may have to face,” 
and further invited the aid of all loyalists across the Channel 
to assist Ulster “in its determination to remain as at present, 
under the Imperial Parliament an integral part of the great 
British Empire.” 


Mr. WiLi1aM Moore followed with a stirring speech, challenging 
the Government “to lay a finger on any man for asserting the 
principles of freedom in civil and religious matters, 
and they would light a fire in Protestant Ulster 
which would never be put out. While they all 
stood together ready to meet the common enemy no one could 
touch them, no Government could dragoon a province in the 
United Kingdom.” After the presentation of a great number 
of addresses from various Irish Unionist organisations to Sir 
Edward Carson the latter responded by declaring that “ with a 
full knowledge of all that their deliberate resolutions and addresses 
meant, and a full contemplation of the consequences the position 
might involve, he unhesitatingly, at their request, accepted the 
grave responsibility which they had thrown upon him, and he 
entered into a solemn compact with them that he and they should 
together, in the great struggle that lay before them, do their best 
to carry out to its logical conclusion all that every one of them 
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meant that day. He knew that they realised that the proceedings 
were not merely complimentary, but they all understood their wider 
import, and that their action and their resolution demonstrated 
their grim determination to fight this question to the finish. 
They were not out for show. They were out for business.” Sir 
Edward reminded his audience that Nationalists and Radicals 
were endeavouring in their campaign of fraud and falsehood 
to persuade the electorate that Unionism was weakening in 
Ireland, whereas the direct contrary was the fact. “ Ulster 
had never been more determined than it was to-day to maintain 
the Union. And why? Because at this moment the progress 
and development of the country manifested an unparalleled 
advance, yet this was the moment chosen by the present Govern- 
ment to plunge the country into disastrous strife, dissension and 
turmoil.” The truth being that Ministers had not realised 
that what to them was a mere question of Party politics, clever 
tactics, and the purchase of Nationalist votes, meant to the 
Loyalists gambling with their civil and religious liberties. As 
the Speaker pointed out : 

It was enough for them in Ulster to know that there was to be formed in 
Dublin a Parliament and an Executive responsible to that Parliament, and from 
no act of its tyranny would they have any appeal. The acts of the Home Rule 
Parliament they were told were to be enforced by British power, although the 
British power could have no voice in their enactment. This consideration was 
quite enough for the Loyalists of Ireland. It constituted a theory to which they 
never could, and never would submit. After all, what was their demand? 
They claimed no peculiar privilege; they disclaimed it. All they asked for were 
the same rights and the same protection as those which were accorded to all 
their fellow citizens in Great Britain. These they claimed as the inalienable 
rights of citizens of the Empire. What would they gain by Home Rule? No 
one had ever told them. It was very clear that they would gain no financial 
advantage from dissolving partnership with the richest country in the world. 
Nor would they increase their feeling by severing themselves from a policy 
which had conferred the blessings of liberty in every quarter of the globe. 


Str Epwarp Carson ended a great speech worthy of a great 
occasion, which will reverberate throughout the United Kingdom 


a with this declaration of faith: 


of Faith But what, then, was to be their futureaction? In the days 

of their forefathers, in 1688 and 1689, Derry and Enniskillen 
were the keys of the situation. To-day Belfast was the key. Failing the 
inclusion of Belfast in the Home Rule scheme Home Rule would be impossible. 
They started with the cardinal resolutions of 1886 and 1893 that under no 
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circumstances would they accept Home Rule or acknowledge a Government 
which was not responsible to the Imperial Parliament. That was their 
declaration of faith. Let no man be foolish enough to suppose that their action 
was mere bravado. If it were he for one should not be there that day; nor 
would he have accepted the high responsibility involved in the task laid upon 
him. Mr, Asquith had said that they would not be allowed to put their case 
before the British electorate. It followed that they must rely upon themselves, 
and they must pursue the argument to its logical conclusion. They must take 
care that whatever might happen they should be in a position to maintain this 
essential foundation of their political faith. Their first duty, therefore, was to 
take steps to ensure that under no circumstances any Home Rule Bill could be 
made effective as regards the Unionists of Ulster. They must demonstrate their 
case by every means in their power before their fellow Unionists in Great 
Britain, and they must ask them to come to their assistance when the occasion 
arose. And more, as their resolution meant that they would not accept a Home 
Rule Government, it followed logically that they must be prepared, should 
the emergency unfortunately occur, themselves to be accountable for the ad- 
ministration of those districts which they were entitled to control. 


This is a fair and timely warning to all whom it may concern, 
to the salaried despots of the House of Commons, to the 
unsalaried scuttlers in the House of Lords, and to the electors 
of the United Kingdom, of the inevitable consequences 
of the hideous outrage of establishing in Dublin for the 
sole and express purpose of robbing and trampling on Irish 
Loyalists, a government compared with which Krugerism was 
beneficent, and Tammanay Hall the personification of political 
purity. We thank our fellow Loyalists for this warning, all the 
more as they have followed it up by arranging the preliminaries 
for a provisional Government in Northern Ireland in the event 
of the passing of a Home Rule Bill. Mr. Redmond has told his 
friends: “Don’t trust Asquith.” We would say with equal emphasis 
to Ulster: “Don’t trust Balfour,” “Don’t trust Lansdowne,” 
“Don’t swallow the high falutin messages of chicken-hearted 
politicians on the Unionist Front Benches, who desire to throw 
you off your guard so as to render easier some infamous compact 
by which the liberties of Ulster would be sold and the United 
Kingdom disrupted, just as the nation has been placed at the 
mercy of a Single Chamber Government, and the Constitution 
of a thousand years smashed with the connivance of active and 
passive renegades appointed to defend it.” We fear nothing 
from Home Rulers. They are so to speak “known to the 
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police.” We fear treachery in high places on our own side. But 
Ulster holds the key of the position and the maintenance of the 
Union depends above all upon the determination, the scepticism of 
others, and the self-confidence of the men of Ulster. We on this 
side of the Channel can control our own scuttlers if there be 
no wavering in Belfast, and the choice of Sir Edward Carson as 
leader makes any suggestion of wavering grotesque. He knows 
his Front Bench colleagues. 


We have deliberately devoted our space this month to two 
topics of transcendent importance, both of which received less 
than justice from the generality of newspapers, 
for the simple reason that a Laurier victory in 
Canada was regarded as a foregone conclusion—outside the pages 
of the National Review. Then it is customary among the sloshers 
and toshers of Fleet Street to give the go-by to any earnest 
manifestation of Ulster Unionism, which is dismissed as so much 
bluff,’ by mugwumps and mandarins, with whom the wish is 
father to the thought, and who being destitute of any political 
faith themselves, keenly resent principle and enthusiasm in others. 
We fully acknowledge that the past month has been prolific 
of other episodes, of which the British public has been kept 
more or less au courant. It would be difficult to over-rate the 
significance of the long-drawn diplomatic duel between Germany, 
France and Great Britain over Morocco, which opened on July 1 
with the Panther’s pounce on Agadir—the very day the German 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess landed in Germany after their 
English picnic, a coincidence that we trust may in future restrain 
our gushers whenever a Hohenzollern condescends to visit these 
shores—and is alleged to be closing at the end of September 
on terms mutually satisfactory to France and Germany. Though, 
as it is simultaneously stated that Italy and Turkey are seriously 
at loggerheads over Tripoli, we are still in the same condition 
of international unrest as of industrial unrest, which latter, 
though not unknown elsewhere, appears to be peculiarly virulent 
in Free Trade England in spite of the “ dear food riots” which 
the “ dear Cocoa press” is exploiting to thenth power. The moral 
of Morocco is writ large. So long as Great Britain and France 


stand together and leave no doubts elsewhere as to their mutual 
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loyalty, peace will be preserved, provided—and it is a large 
proviso—the partners in the Entente maintain their belligerent 
strength and resolutely refuse to be lulled into slumber by their 
watchful enemy who is working overtime to separate, in order 
to smash, the principal pillars of European peace. In the face of 
facts that so to speak strike one in the eye, the action of the 
British Potsdam press of both Parties “in working for the King 
of Prussia”’ is little short of treasonable, and the conduct of 
disloyal Jews in thwarting the development of the dual Entente 
into a Triple Entente, embracing Russia, an invaluable counter- 
poise to any aggressive tendencies in the Austro-German alliance 
because she has the same interests as Great Britain and France 
in maintaining the status quo, is a very poor return for the hospi- 
tality—some think the excessive hospitality—which the chosen 
race have received in this country. In saying this we are conscious 
of the fact that there are splendid patriots among the British 
Jews to whom we owe a great deal, but it is under cover of their 
work and despite their example that certain Anglo-German 
financiers and certain Anglo-German journalists act as a sort of 
advance guard of Germany in this country. For any develop- 
ment of prejudice that may ensue when their machinations 
are disclosed they must be held entirely responsible. When you 
find them trotting round to a hostile Embassy to get their marching 
orders and utilising every opportunity, social and otherwise, 
to fool our gullible public in the interests of “‘ peace and goodwill,’ 
as preached and practised in the Fatherland, one realises how 
necessary it is for the German Government to create a diversion 
by engineering attacks upon British Ambassadors in foreign 
capitals. Were the veil lifted from German diplomatic machina- 
tions the world would be astonished. One day it will be lifted 
and the Germans and their satellites will be sorry they spoke. 


Evrore has sustained an irreparable loss during the past month 
by the assassination of the great and gallant Stolypin (God rest 
his soul) who gave up his life to serve his country 
and to save his Sovereign. The Russian Premier 
was murdered at a gala performance at the Kieff Theatre, in 
the presence of the Tsar, by a secret agent of the Russian police 
instigated by Heaven knows who. The murderer, who was 
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a Jew, has since been hanged. Some of the comments of the 
British press on this hideous crime are disgraceful, and there 
is many’a dry eye in Germany, who stands to gain by Russia’s 
loss. Monsieur Stolypin was the one Russian statesman who 
remained impervious to the blandishments of Potsdam, to which 
Count Witte completely succumbed some years ago, and for this 
reason, coupled with his successful effort to save the Constitu- 
tion, Stolypin was detested by Russian reactionaries, whose 
attitude should suffice to convince all moderate men in other 
countries that Stolypin deserved the moral support of Europe 
in the almost impossible, and the yet almost successful, task to 
which he put his hand. Russia has stood loyally by her ally 
throughout the Morocco imbroglio, and we may hope that her 
policy is too firmly set to be disturbed by the intrigues of her 
Western neighbour, which will now be redoubled. Our duty 
is clear, namely to continue, despite our Hebrew friends, to con- 
solidate the Triple Entente and to develop our land and sea 
power so as to be prepared for all eventualities. One German 
manceuvre succeeds another. If Morocco has been a coup 
manque, what will be the next move of our restless neighbours 
across the North Sea? Among numerous lessons to be learnt 
from recent events is the want of confidence of Germans in the 
trustworthiness or the stability of German Banks, as we saw a 
succession of “runs” upon savings in different parts of the 
Fatherland. It is alleged that under fear of Lloyd-Georgeism a 
certain number of well-to-do English have lodged liquid property 
with German Banks. Is this wise? If the Germans, who 
ought to know their Banks, distrust them in the hour of crisis, 
apparently for fear that their property might be impounded by 
the powers-that-be, what would be the position of their British 
clients in the event of Anglo-German complications ? 
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THE press has been overflowing with information on our Labour 
troubles, and as we have seen Cobdenite journals have sought 
consolation in foreign riots, real or imaginary, 
though there is nothing abroad comparable to 
the settled, sullen revolt of large sections of the wage-earning 
community at home caused by dear living combined with stagnant 
wages and diminishing employment, against which they were 
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supposed to be guaranteed in this paradise of the working man. 
Little if any light has been thrown on the subject, least of all 
by Ministerial organs, which are compelled to maintain the wisdom 
of every Radical measure and every Radical utterance as well as 
the beneficence of unrestricted free imports, even though the 
latter is not good enough for the plutocratic proprietors of 
the journals in question, whose huge fortunes are founded on 
precisely opposite principles. One of Mr. George’s hangers-on, 
Mr. Masterman, has explained to a sympathetic correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle that among tue causes of present discon- 
tent is the Society column in popular papers, with its attendant 
gossip of “‘ weddings and parties and motors and jewels.” There 
may be something in this, and in any case it is one of the most 
odious features of latter-day journalism. Why should not the 
Daily Chronicle take the hint and drop tittle-tattle? If Mr. 
Masterman were not too grand to stroll through Hyde Park on 
a Sunday afternoon, he would hear a good deal about the luxurious 
living of Chancellors of the Exchequer and other Demagogues 
with five thousand a year, to say nothing of Members of Parlia- 
ment whose recent appropriation of £400 per annum has made 
a deep impression on the masses. At the same time we trust 
that until the Act in question has been repealed, Unionist 
Members will not be so quixotic as to return their salaries to the 
Treasury, and thereby facilitate the financing of further Welsh jobs. 
Far better devote the money to some useful! public object, as for 
example the Tariff Reform League (7 Victoria Street, 8.W.), 
or that exqually excellent and most efficient body theWomen’s 
Unionist and Tariff Reform League (13a George Street, Hanover 
Square, W.C.), or to Sir Edward Carson for the defence of the 
Union. * * * The Channel has been the scene of unprecedented 
activity. First of all Mr. T. W. Burgess, a Yorkshireman living 
in Paris, repeated Captain Webb’s historic performance of 1875 
by swimming from shore to shore, a feat generally believed to be 
impossible—in 22} hours. Since then Mr. Swan, an English 
elergyman, has rowed the Channel in an outrigger in under four 
hours, while a Dover boatman did the double trip in an ordinary 
row boat in less than twelve hours. Assuredly the Channel is 
becoming tame. 
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The more genius, industry, and spirit are employed to destroy, the 
harder the task of saving our country becomes; but the duty increases 
with the difficulty, if the principles on which I reason are true. In 
such exigencies it is not enough that genius be opposed to genius, 
spirit must be matched by spirit. They, who go about to destroy, are 
animated from the first by ambition and avarice, the love of power and 
of money: fear makes them often desperate at last. They must be 
opposed therefore, or they will be opposed in vain, by a spirit able to 
cope with ambition, avarice, and despair itself: by aspirit able to cope 
with these passions, when they are favoured and fortified by the weak- 
ness of a nation, and the strength of a government, In such exigencies 
there is little difference, as to the merit or the effect, between opposing 
faintly, and unsteadily, and not opposing at all: nay the former may 
be of worse consequence in certain circumstances than the latter, 
BOLINGBROKE. 


Ir must be admitted that to drink champagne with a coronet 
on your head in the Royal Gallery of Westminster Palace is 
to reach a very high level of human existence, in spite of having 
paid £2 for the privilege. But a few weeks later to be deprived 
of all political rights, to continue to be heavily taxed without 
even having a vote at a Parliamentary election, to be repre- 
sented on no public body save the County Council or Parish 
Council, is a sharp contrast to the sparkling moments of the 
Coronation. 

The Radicals have in very truth won a great victory. By 
obtaining a majority in the House of Lords for the destruction 
of the Constitution without having to create Peers their victory 
has been bloodless. It has been gained ina manner so flagitious, 
so illegal, so precipitate, that it cannot endure. But let no 
one undervalue its importance. It is a staggering blow to 


a social order of things that has always excited at once the 
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dislike and the jealousy, if in some cases even the secret admira- 
tion of the Radical; it is a shock to the moral of a free 
Constitution which he has found inconvenient to the oligarchy that 
he and his kind have always favoured. For the destruction of 
the House of Lords is part of the class war that a certain type of 
Radical has waged for many generations. To what degree this 
portion of Radical strategy has been assisted and the prestige 
of their own order damaged by the Peers themselves is a very 
delicate controversy. The tender question whether the Peerage 
lost caste in the earlier part of the campaign by the attempt to 
jettison the hereditary principle while under a hot fire, or whether 
the Peers justly laid themselves open to the charge of cowardice 
by acquiescing in the passage of the Parliament Bill under the 
pistol, loaded or unloaded, of Lord Morley, will not here be probed. 
But it is legitimate from a constitutional point of view to examine 
the conduct of affairs by those who have lately been responsible 
for advising the House of Lords. 

The acute phase of the struggle between the Radical Caucus 
and the British Constitution dates from 1906. The crucial 
moment was the production of the famous Budget. Now from 
1906 two courses were open to the Lords. One was to obliterate 
themselves altogether, and give the Radicals the proverbial rope 
wherewith to hang themselves. Something might have been 
urged, and no doubt was urged, in favour of this course. But in 
the end the alternative view prevailed that the Lords must justify 
their position as an integral and effective portion of the Constitu- 
tion; they accordingly went on from strength to strength until 
they rejected the Budget. About the legality of this proceeding 
there is no doubt. There are two opinions about its wisdom. 
Those who favoured the rejection can urge with great force that 
the Budget was proclaimed both by its friends and its enemies 
to be a financial revolution; that while the House of Lords 
cannot permanently prevent a financial revolution, it is their 
absolute duty to consult the electors before giving it legislative 
sanction; and that after Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow 
no Second Chamber worthy of the name had any alternative but 
to exercise its right of reference to the electors. But whatever 
forces were at work, Lord Lansdowne advised the Lords to fall 
back on what Mr. Gladstone once called “ the full breadth of 
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their privileges.’ Now come two questions that must be asked, 
and let us hope answered : 

(1) Was the probability taken into account of the Sovereign 
sooner or later being advised to overwhelm the House of Lords 
by new creations ? 

(2) In the event of this advice being given to the Sovereign 
at some future time, was it decided to capitulate, or to deny the 
legality of the proceeding, and if necessary force the Prime 
Minister to create enough Peers to outvote the Opposition Peers 
in the House ? 

The first question can be answered in the affirmative with 
no fear of contradiction. The rejection of a Budget must force 
a General Election. 

The only thing that could save a General Election would have 
been the alteration of the Budget to suit the Peers, a thing that 
Mr. George’s supporters would never have allowed. It must 
not be forgotten that just then he was the darling of the Socialists. 
That the Conservatives would obtain a working majority was 
wildly improbable. That the Radicals would use any majority 
they might obtain for the purpose of trying to carry something 
as bad as or perhaps worse than the Campbell-Bannerman reso- 
lutions was equally certain. If the Lords refused to be extin- 
guished, the Prime Minister was sure to try to borrow the Royal 
Prerogative to compel their assent. It is therefore perfectly 
clear that those who advised the rejection of the Budget must 
have foreseen the strong probability that a creation of Peers 
would sooner or later have to be faced. 

The second question is by far the more important, and has 
not yet been answered. It is a very vital one to the Consti- 
tutionalist. ‘The case has been very forcibly put by an able 
writer in the Academy. 


In 1909 we had a House of Lords which we regarded as part of the bedrock 
of our Constitution and its impregnable bulwark, whereas all the time it never 
rested on any more stable basis than this, that a Radical leader had only to come 
into office, to bring in a Bill for its abolition, to call upon the Crown to create 
Peers and there was an end of its existence. So that so far from being founded 
upon a rock it was not even founded upon sand, it was established upon straw. 


Now without any animus or recrimination it is fair to ask the 
official leaders in the House of Lords whether they accept, or 
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whether they do not accept, the above conclusion. If they donot 
accept it, why did they not at some juncture, the earlier the better, 
submit to the King that they and their Party would not under 
any circumstances acquiesce in the Creation of Peers, in which 
case it is unthinkable that it could have been proceeded with ? 
If on the other hand they do accept it and maintain that any 
such representation to the King would have been dangerous and 
undesirable, then in November 1909 they knew the House of 
Lords merely to hang upon air, and their counsel to the House 
to throw out the Budget appears difficult to defend. This is 
no question of ‘‘ Die Hards” and “ Ditchers.’ The future 
student of the Constitution will want to know why it was agreed 
to admit the power of one portion of the Constitution to usurp 
the prerogative of another portion in order to extinguish the 
remaining portion: and why this coup d état was permitted 
to be transferred from the region of the Impossible, the Unthink- 
able, and the Illegal into the category of the Possible, the Think- 
able, and the Legitimate. These questions are not asked in 
any spirit of captiousness with regard to “ attitudes” and 
‘frames of mind,’ but because they have a very important 
bearing on the restoration by the Conservatives that must now 
be their first great work. If indeed the Constitution can be 
destroyed by Act of Parliament, the work of restoration, always 
difficult, becomes even more difficult. The theory that “ the 
Lords must yield to the will of the people” and that “it is 
no disgrace to run away with the Duke of Wellington” when 
applied to fundamentals is dangerous in the extreme. The 
passage of the Reform Bill has but little analogy to the 
passage of the Parliament Bill. The citation of the Duke 
of Wellington and the Reform Bill is really not a fortunate 
one. In 1832 there was a real deadlock: in 1911 there is none; 
the first unclosured discussion the Bill had received was in the 
House of Lords a few weeks ago. In 1832 the people were 
breaking the windows; in 1911 there is no real enthusiasm 
for the Bill, except among politicians. 

But the vital difference between the Reform Bill and the 
Parliament Bill cannot be too often insisted upon. If a Revo- 
lution is the destruction of the existing form of Government, the 
Reform Bill was not a Revolution. The Parliament Bill destroys 
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the Constitution and is therefore a Revolution. One can almost 
congratulate the Radicals on having procured this Revolution 
by Act of Parliament, and that without swamping the House of 
Lords. The thing is astounding. Even if the Creation of Peers 
had been forced, the crime would have been just as heinous. 
But at any rate the position of the defenders of the Constitution 
would have been much stronger. The Opposition would have 
been able to say that the Constitution was only abrogated by 
the employment of a weapon they themselves had declared to be 
unconstitutional. To yield before the weapon was actually 
used is quite capable of being represented as acquiescing in 
its legality. The answer to this may be that the Peers would 
be created anyhow, and that there were no visible means of 
preventing this catastrophe. It will not here be argued whether 
the reinforcement of the House of Lords by say 300 hereditary 
Peers would not have indefinitely postponed the dissolution of 
the hereditary Peerage. Be that as it may, any and every means 
of obstruction by repeated adjournments, and by a general 
campaign of stonewalling would in the last resort have been quite 
legitimate if necessary to give expression to the theory that there 
is no known constitutional means of destroying the Constitution. 
Parliament has no right or moral power to decree its own extinc- 
tion. There is a limit to its omnipotence. Our faulty system 
of representative government, with all its checks and balances, 
including even the manipulation of the Lords by the Crown in 
desperate and unthinkable deadlocks, may or may not be all very 
well as applied to ordinary legislation, but that it should ever 
have been allowed to apply to the destruction of Parliament itself 
is a first class disaster from which we may take many generations 
to recover. The three lines of defence adopted by the gentleman 
who was accused of returning in a damaged condition a borrowed 
wheelbarrow are worth remembering. His first position was 
that he had not borrowed the wheelbarrow at all. His second 
position was that if he had borrowed it, he had returned it 
uninjured. His third position was that if the wheelbarrow was 
returned damaged, it was damaged when it came into his possession- 
The Parliament Bill was never before the electors long enough to 
enable them to form an opinion onit. If it was, then the majority 
was not decisive. If the majority was decisive, the minority 
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are not bound to accept peaceably the decision of the majority 
to destroy the whole fabric of free government. 

It has been necessary to go over some of the old ground in 
order to insist upon the view that the Parliament Bill is illegal, 
because the constant presentment of this view is the only sound 
prelude to the repeal of the Act, which is the first necessity for 
those who would restore free government to their fellow subjects. 
The past can for the moment be left to the historian. But the 
historian will want to know how a numerically strong Opposition, 
led by men who have served their country at home and abroad 
in the highest offices, ever allowed the great catastrophe to take 
place, the nature of which was foreshadowed by Lord Bolingbroke. 
Let us read it in the inimitable language of the great Tory 
himself : 


There have been periods when our government continued free, with strong 
appearances of becoming absolute, Let it be your glory, My Lord, and that of 
the new generation springing up with you, that this government do not become 
absolute at any future period, with the appearances of being free. However you 
may be employed ; in all your councils, in all your actions, keep this regard to 
the Constitution always in sight. 


This is exactly what has happened. “‘ The appearances of 
being free’ are preserved in the celebrated two years’ delay 
to legislation that may still be offered by the Lords. It is 
sincerely to be trusted that no language will be used on Unionist 
platforms about this paper privilege except to convey the truth 
that it is absolutely illusory. If it were not illusory, the Radicals 
would never have suffered it to be put in the Act. They know 
their own business better than we can teach it to them. Not 
only is it illusory but likely to prove a positive advantage to the 
Government. Logrolling legislation, unpopular with the majority, 
will have to be passed in order to enable the Coalition to hang 
together. The odium of carrying a Bill into law can be postponed 
by a delay of two years, during which time National attention 
can be distracted and inflammation relieved by liberal helpings 
of “‘ rare and refreshing fruit pressed” (or promised) “ to the 
parched lips of the multitude.” It is even possible to argue that 
the Constitutional Cause will be hampered if the Lords consent 
to exercise this right. But the point is that it matters but little 
what the Lords do. Before the passage of the Act, they had, 
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on the whole, less power than any other Second Chamber. And 
now they have got none at all. Let there also be not too much 
talk about repairing the existing state of things. A thing that 
is irreparable cannot be repaired; and above all let there be no 
suggestion of amending the Parliament Act. The Unionist 
Party must be clearly understood to be out for the repeal of 
the Parliament Act. And it must be remembered that there 
is no obligation to acquiesce in any law that is passed under 
the New Model that now prevails. Englishmen cannot recog- 
nise the present Instrument of Government by the absolutism 
of the Radical Caucus: and a future Unionist Govern- 
ment is at perfect liberty to disregard the convention, if it 
be a convention, that most legislation passed by their prede- 
cessors should stand, and to repeal all or any Acts emanating 
from the new tyranny. We owe it to ourselves and our posterity 
to recognise no other authority save that of King, Lords, 
Commons; to labour unceasingly for its restoration is the 
absolute condition precedent to all other reforms. We shall 
have plenty of propulsion. 

The Nation will want its old Government back again bye- 
and-bye when it discovers the uses to which the new one will 
be put. The natural craving for a free constitution was given 
striking expression to not long ago at a meeting held to 
consider the bearing of the Insurance Bill on the Friendly 
Societies. All the speakers were working men, of what political 
creed we do not know; but each one of them declared that the 
Bill was not receiving adequate discussion in the House of 
Commons, and that the interests of the Friendly Societies were 
in danger. They therefore hoped that the Bill would receive 
that full discussion and amendment in the House of Lords that 
was being denied to it in the House of Commons, in order that 
the Friendly Societies might be protected. It may be objected 
that as the Bill is a Money Bill, the House of Lords could in no 
circumstances have amended it. If this is so, then the sooner 
we equip ourselves with a strong Second Chamber, and invest it 
with the authority to deal with Money Bills, the better it. will 
be for all classes. Finance is less than ever a question of dis- 
charging a housemaid or two, and more than ever a National 
question, affecting the poor in particular. The direct interception 
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of wages by Mr. George will bring this home to the working classes 
in a manner that they will not mistake, and the demand for 
a Second Chamber to revise finance among other matters, will 
be voiced by them as soon as the new tyranny has begun to 
work. 

The Repeal of the Parliament Act, then, is the first duty of 
the Unionist Party when returned to power. But this is not 
all. The Party has received advice of all kinds from enemies 
and friends. The Redistribution of Seats, the dropping of what 
is called the “‘ Food Taxes,” the insistence on the “‘ Food Taxes,” 
the adoption of National Service, an elected Second Chamber, 
the Referendum in a greater or a Jess degree, and many other 
things have each been recommended as the only means of 
salvation. All these questions may have to be considered as 
portions of a whole. But in very truth there is no empirical 
remedy for the fortunes of the Unionist Party. The road to 
power as well as to office can only be found in the first instance 
in the study of the Law and the Prophets of Conservatism, and by 
adhering to their doctrines. Let us drink copiously at the fount 
of Bolingbroke, Pitt, and Beaconsfield. To abandon the cardinal 
principles of Conservatism to capture the superficial humours 
of the moment is not only immoral but futile; a victory gained 
in this manner carries within itself the seeds of early decay. The 
first thing the Conservative and Unionist Party have to do is 
to persuade all Conservatives and Unionists not only to vote 
for it but to work for it, a thing that has not happened for 
at least a decade. If it is in earnest about this, it will go a 
long way towards the second great object, that of convincing 
the Nation that it is the National Party. It is of course vital 
for the second object that the welfare of all classes from the 
point of view of National and Imperial development should 
be thoroughly studied and made the subjects for platform 
speeches with a view to future legislation of a Conservative and 
not of a vote-catching character. This is Toryism, and nothing 
else is Toryism: and it is only on true Toryism that we can win. 
But there is no short cut to the social aspect of Toryism by 
abandoning or even skimming over its primary functions. It is 
a first class necessity to fight for all the fundamentals of Consti- 
tution in Church and State that founded the Conservative Party, 
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and for the Unity of Great Britain and Ireland that founded the 
Unionist Party. Do not try to find plausible alternatives to 
proposals that are in conflict with our principles. To weaken on 
any of these principles will not gain a single vote in the Consti- 
tuencies, and will only alienate Conservatives who vote for the 
Conservative Party because they hope and trust that Party will 
defend their faith. A very large body of men and women who 
are Conservatives in the National as well as in the Parliamentary 
sense do not hold their views merely from a feeling of tradition 
and sentiment—though it may here be remarked that tradition 
and sentiment and even prejudice play and always have played 
such a leading part in our history that they are forces that must 
be reckoned with—but from a deep-rooted conviction that the 
bedrock of the Empire is the stability of those institutions that 
in their opinion made England a Nation. 

The necessity for protecting the cardinal principles of Con- 
servatism is here submitted because there can be no doubt that 
there has been a tendency to disavow them when their defence 
may have appeared inconvenient, and because the Unionist Party 
stands to lose by indulging in this tendency. There was an 
indecent haste to clutch at the Reform of the House of Lords 
the very moment after they had rejected the Budget. The 
hereditary principle, it was alleged, could no longer be defended 
on the platform. It was said that audiences “ got out of hand” 
directly the House of Lords was mentioned. It may well be 
answered that any reform of the House of Lords that has hitherto 
been produced is even less capable of defence than all the 
anomalies of the venerable institution itself. A new House 
of Lords may have to be found, but it will require at least as 
much talent to manufacture and recommend the new one as was 
required to defend the old. The task of restoration will be harder 
than that of preservation. A Second Chamber “ is of all political 
inventions the most difficult.” But although the functions of 
the Second Chamber will have to be restored, the Establishment 
of the Church and the Unity of the United Kingdom will still 
have to be defended, and perhaps literally, with our very last 
cartridge. The votes that the Archbishops and Bishops have 
lately given in the House of Lords cannot excuse the Conservative 
Party from its duty to maintain the Cause of the Establishment 
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and of religious education of a kind demanded by the parents, 
and just to all denominations. 

It will be folly to let go of these things in order to get a better 
hold of something else. The great strength of Radicalism has 
been that it has never given anything away. They have clung 
through good report and through ill report to their principles, 
deleterious and anti-National though many of us think these 
principles are. What are they? Disraeli told us in his memor- 
able and prophetic speech at the Crystal Palace in 1872. 

The tone and tendency of Liberalism cannot long be concealed. It is to 
attack the institutions of the country under the name of Reform, and to make 
war on the manners and customs of the people of this county under the pretext 
of Progress . . . there has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, supported 


by so much energy, and carried on’ with so much ability and acumen, as the 
attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire of England. 


The most ardent critic of Radicalism cannot say that his Party 
have not done their best. All through the long twenty years 
following on 1886, the Radicals were unrepentant and incorrigible 
and never made a single concession to moderate opinion. They 
thought only of their own people. They never praised the 
Government. They did no violence to their feelings during 
the Boer War. And now they have reaped the reward of tenacity ; 
for the Radical Caucus has indeed put all things under its feet. 
Without adherence to the spirit and tradition of Toryism, the 
Unionist Party will have no character of its own, and will only 
be dipping into the bran pie of toys to please the people, in the 
vain hope that luck will give them a better choice than the 
Radicals. And it is indeed a vain hope. For the Radicals will 
beat us at this game every time. They have the whole field 
of bribery and corruption and class hatred that we cannot touch. 

Enough has now been said in the endeavour to present the 
view that the maintenance of such of our institutions as are not 
yet destroyed, and the reconstruction of such as are destroyed, 
are more than ever the first necessities of our Party, if it would 
retain the services of its natural supporters, to say nothing of 
discharging its obligation to the country. But some one will 
say that this is not enough, and that we must have a “ construc- 
tive programme.” Before considering this, it is not impertinent 
to say that what the Unionist Party wants more than arythirg 
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else is the reputation of being in earnest. And we shall not 
acquire the reputation of being in earnest about what is called 
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“Social Reform ” unless we are in earnest about the old faith. 
The nation will never entrust its social welfare to a party that is 
not prepared to fight for its own creed. But the beauty of it 
is that the old creed, the permanent portion of Toryism, is not 
only not exclusive of, but an absolute condition precedent to all 
social well-being. True Toryism does not claim and never has 
claimed that the Nation exists for the Constitution, but that 
the Constitution exists for the Nation. It is the only guarantee 
for Liberty, which must pervade all Social Progress, and without 
which no Social Reform is worth having. The Tory Party then, 
as the sole champion of free government against the tyranny of 
the Radical Caucus, is the only vehicle for Liberty, and hence the 
only vehicle for real Progress. But that is not all. Bolingbroke 
was one of the greatest prophets of Toryism, and did he not 
tell us that “the good of the people is the ultimate and true 
end of government?” The whole history and teaching of the 
Tory Party is packed with constructive Social Reform. The 
Tories were the only Party who took any notice of the working 
classes before they had the vote. In industrial matters we have 
only to return to first principles, and preach them earnestly in 
relation to modern conditions. Toryism is not obsolete. It is 
only dormant. 

He is a bold man who says we have no constructive policy 
when we are pledged to reconstruct the Constitution, the Navy, 
and the Tariff. In other branches of National life the whole 
field is open to us. Eugenics, and Education, in fact the whole 
vast problem of Heredity and Environment, have got to be faced 
if we would keep our place among the Nations. Let us rely on 
the National character, and aim at preserving it by breeding 
from the best stocks and bringing to maturity the greatest 
possible number of mentally and physically sound men and 
women, reared among healthy surroundings in the ideals of 
Religion and Patriotism, equipped with a trade education, 
protected by a Tarifffrom unfair foreign competition, trained to 
bear arms if need be for their country, admitted to all the privileges, 
and alive to all the duties of Membership of the British Empire. 
These are some of the ways in which the National Party may 
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proceed upon its great mission of raising National life to its highest 
point of efficiency. The Conservative and Unionist Party of 
to-day is the only Party that is qualified to succeed the Tories 
in the title of the National Party, and we can only inherit this 
title by maintaining the Tory tradition. Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose early return to Parliament we all desire, has just told us 
in one of his admirable letters in the Morning Post that 
the first necessity of the Conservative Party is to be 
Conservative, and it may be added that the first duty of 
the Unionist Party is to be Unionist. Let us hold fast to the 
old faith, because it is good, and because adhering to our 
principles is the best way of convincing our fellow country- 
men that we mean business in all the other branches of Statesman- 
ship that affect the National welfare. Much will depend upon 
the spirit in which the great work is undertaken. A blank, 
direct, uncompromising negative to every proposal that conflicts 
with fundamentals is the first postulate. The next is to prove 
to the Nation in a practical manner that those who in the past 
have, no doubt in many cases wrongly, been associated with 
class privilege have more power for good than the agitator. 
The common sense of the agricultural community has sent the 
agitator about his business. Why should he not be defeated 
in the towns? Let it be our object to increase personal contact 
and sympathy between all classes, to labour to remove all causes 
of that discontent which is the great asset of our opponents, 
and in proposing the definite means do not let us be frightened 
by phrases about Socialism. 

But while firmly preaching our own policy, it must not 
be forgotten that the first and the greatest Reform is to get rid 
of the Radicals. If we do not believe that they are a menace 
to the State, and a danger to the Empire, we are not an Opposition. 
Let us not lose our attack. We want more pugnacity. The only 
ray of comfort that can be extracted from the passage of the 
Parliament Act is that perfunctory resistance to a Radical 
Measure can no longer be excused on the plea that “The House 
of Lords will chuck it out.” The tendency on our part to praise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary for merely 
performing the primary functions of government in a domestic 
crisis which has mainly been created by their own speeches in 
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the Country, and for the underlying causes of which they have 
no cure, was a piece of consideration entirely thrown away. 
The satisfaction expressed at seeing Mr. George rebuking Mr. 
Keir Hardie in the House of Commons was premature. The 
Minister went down to Wales a few days afterwards, and began 
his old game of setting class against class. Mr. George does 
more harm in ten minutes than Mr. Keir Hardie does in ten 
years. Of the two Mr. Keir Hardie is if anything the preferable. 
There is no humbug about this gentleman. In or out of the 
House of Commons he is just the same. Mr. George sinks the 
agitator in the House of Commons, but discards the thin veneer 
of statesmanship in a Welsh peroration in the Country. Surely 
no opposition has such an opening as we now have for legitimate 
denunciation of a Government. Georgeism has had every 
opportunity, and has accomplished less than nothing for Employ- 
ment, Wages, National Defence and Empire. The Govern- 
ment has succeeded in one thing only. It has gained the supreme 
power in the State by an example of tyranny and lawlessness 
in high places, which has permeated all ranks of society, and 
brought the Country to the verge of anarchy. All English men 
and women who value Law, Order and Liberty are profoundly 
shocked and alarmed, and are looking for salvation to the National 
Party. The Opposition has a great responsibility and a unique 
opportunity. It has only to go forward and to enter upon its 
inheritance. 

WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


THE CHAMPION SCUTTLER 


THE lapse of time has not reconciled the Unionist party in the 
country to the extraordinary act of cowardice and folly com- 
mitted in the House of Lords on August 10, when, with the 
direct connivance of Mr. Balfour, the detestable and mischievous 
Parliament Bill was carried by Unionist votes. Nothing— 
not even the intrigues of Lord Curzon and Lord Knollys who 
so disastrously abused his position of confidence at Court—can 
explain away this ghastly debacle. The psychological moment 
for Mr. Balfour and the House of Lords was reached when the 
bell rang for that memorable division which was to destroy the 
British Constitution, and to extricate Mr. Asquith and the Radical 
party from all their difficulties. We know the pitiful result. 
And Unionists have not forgotten and forgiven Mr. Balfour’s 
part in it. 

No doubt we shall be told that in the past he has rendered 
“immense services.” Services he has indeed rendered—to 
the Radical party. He placed that party in power by his feeble- 
ness in adminstration; he has kept that party in power by his 
weakness in opposition. To say that the average voter dis- 
believes in his sincerity and earnestness is to put the case in 
the mildest terms. “What makes the strength of words ? 
Manhood to back them, constant as a star.” Mr. Balfour’s 
impassioned tirades against the Parliament Bill and his ridiculous 
vote of censure on the Government for their violent and un- 
constitutional conduct to the King were followed by this ignoble, 
miserable surrender—words without manhood, covering the 
Opposition and its leader with dishonour. No wonder that 
Unionist working men say they never want to hear Mr. Balfour’s 
name mentioned again. 

There is a story and a true one told of the great American 
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soldier, General Grant, which illustrates the psychological im- 
portance of such decisions. After two days of desperate and 
bloody battle in the wilderness, in which the Northern army 
seemed to have received nothing but hard blows, Grant marched 
his troops off the field. The line of movement taken led to 
Chancellorsville, and at Chancellorsville the roads forked. 
One turned to the left; if followed, it meant retreat, it meant 
defeat. The other turned to the right; if followed, it meant 
that Grant refused to admit himself beaten; it meant further 
continued murderous battle but ultimate victory. As the leading 
files of the army, marching in the darkness, drew near that fatal 
place of decision men trembled. If the turn to the left was 
taken there were thousands who would desert or straggle, and 
moral would be destroyed. Seldom in war is the choice pre- 
sented so clearly or does the common soldier so realise what 
vast issues hang on a single order of a single man. But as 
the files reached the turning-place they marched to the right. 
“Instantly,” says one who served with them, “all of us heard 
a sigh of relief. Our spirits rose. We marched free. The 
men began to sing.... That night we were happy.” And 
they broke into such loud and tumultous cheers as they defiled 
before Grant, after the most terrible fight they had ever fought, 
that the Confederates opened fire believing that these were the 
shouts which preceded a night assault. The army of the Potomac, 
after three years of incessant slaughter and defeat, had found 
a general who would not run away. 

Mr. Balfour’s action was the very converse of that of Grant. 
At the critical moment he took the wrong turning. He may 
tell us that it was “ tactics,” but the answer to this is that the 
Unionist voter will not be satisfied when he is informed that a 
panic-stricken flight is really dictated by strategic considerations. 
The working man has a healthy contempt for moral cowards. 
The assurances with which we are being plied, that Mr. Balfour 
will repeal the Parliament Bill when he obtains power, are simply 
preposterous. How can the Parliament Bill be repealed when 
all the machinery of the official Unionist organisation was utilised 
to induce certain renegade Unionist Peers to voteforit ? Repealin 
such circumstances will only add infamy to infamy. The electors 
of this country are plain people who will never understand the 
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motives of a party which one day votes against the Parliament 
Bill, the next day votes for it or abstains, and then, when it has 
passed, proclaims the intention of reversing it. If the Parliament 
Bill is to be undone, if it is ever to be removed from the statute 
book, if, in fine, the Unionist Party is ever to return to power, 
it must find some other leader than Mr. Balfour. He is such a 
clever person that his own followers cannot follow his gyrations. 
Talk to any disinterested person, to any Unionist not in the 
official circle, even to many of the faithful in the “Scuttle 
Press,” and they will admit that under Mr. Balfour’s leadership 
the Unionist party is doomed to wander in the wilderness for 
twenty years or more. Such is the pass to which he has brought 
his friends, 

Indeed, he has become the chief asset of the Radical Govern- 
ment. So valuable is he to Messrs. Asquith, Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill that they go out of their way to smother 
all attacks upon him, and even to repress those compliments 
which are more dangerous than any invectives. Immediately 
after the disruption of the Unionist party by the surrender of 
August 10, certain enthusiastic Radicals proposed in their press 
to raise a testimonial to Mr. Balfour for his statesmanship and 
splendid qualities which had enabled the Ministry to pass the 
Parliament Bill. Had this innocent scheme been prosecuted 
further it might have opened the eyes of even the most som- 
nolent of the Scuttlers. But it was hurriedly dropped—can 
we doubt at a hint from “dear Henry”? Tweedledum came 
to the help of Tweedledee and took precautions to make the 
world believe them enemies. 

We are entreated by Mr. Balfour’s immediate followers to 
believe that the dominating reason for the surrender of 
August 10 was his wish to make a determined fight on Home 
Rule. Let there be no mistakes on this head. A leader 
who has once acquired the habit of running away will not 
shake that habit off. Unionists will once more be led into 
battle with all bands playing, colours flying and_ their 
splendid chief riding gallantly in front. But the moment the 
battle waxes hot, the bands will,stop playing, the banners will 
be furled, and the great chief will be found calmly riding off 
to Gastein or some other place, having concluded the usual 
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compact with Mr. Henry Tweedledum and ordered a general 
“sauve qui petit.” And to compel the army to retreat and 
prevent it from fighting, he will have instructed the “Scuttle 
Press” to sap its moral and expatiate on the immense advantage 
of flight. ‘Enough of such foolery,” once said Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman to Mr. Balfour. The Unionist party echoes 
that cry to-day. 

The Unionist party, in fact, is condemned to impotence so 
long as it is led by Mr. Balfour. How immense is the disaster 
caused by the collapse of Unionism under Mr. Balfour’s command 
can be seen from the internal and external position of the country. 
The harvest of five years’ preaching of class hatred, five years 
of Limehouse speeches and appeals to the basest passions in 
man, is now being gathered-in in strikes, riots and disorders. As 
the result of a month of this unrest the loss to business is estimated 
at one hundred millions sterling. In reality it is enormously 
greater. The “boom” in trade has suddenly come to a stand- 
still; there are indications of something suspiciously like an 
approaching “slump.” Enterprise has stopped dead. No one 
will commit himself. The most casual observer must have 
noticed the extraordinary decrease in newspaper advertise- 
ments. Radicals and Scuttlers alike have wilfully closed their 
eyes to the fact that constitutional instability must be fatal 
to trade. The country is already repenting of the blank cheque 
which it gave to the Radicals, but in its repentance it finds no 
one to trust so long as the Unionists are devoted to the policy 
of the white flag and perpetual surrender. It dreads like a 
nightmare the possible enactment of the Insurance Bill which 
will add twenty millions or more to the burden of the taxpayer 
and precipitate in all probability a fresh wave of labour revolt 
against the deduction of small sums from the workers’ wages. 
But here again the Unionist leaders went out of their way to 
applaud Mr. Lloyd George’s vote-catching measure and cut 
their own throats. And this policy was dictated from Carlton 
Gardens, that home of courage and cleverness. 

In external affairs we have the absolute certainty that the 
German Navy Act is to be increased, at the very moment when 
Mr. Lloyd George is reckoning on savings from the naval vote 
to pay for his wild-cat legislation. Unless the British Govern- 
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ment immediately adopts a policy of military reform and 
enormously increases its naval armaments, the defeat of this 
country is certain, is near at hand. German opinion has been 
dexterously exasperated against us, and even Mr. Lloyd George 
is denounced as a Jingo. The Socialist writer, Mr. Blatchford, 
who has an inconvenient habit of stating the truth in blunt 
clear English, is not far wrong : 

My position is simple enough, I say we must defend our position or give it 
up or lose it. If we are to defend it, we ought to make our defences sure. Mr, 
Lloyd George is one of those political windy spasms who endanger a State. He 
will oppose preparation for war until our weakness exposes us to a menace, and 
then he will begin to threaten and talk war. ., . Germany is ruled by soldiers 
and men; her arguments are battle-ships and army corps. She is not to be 
bl uffed by Sunday School Jingoes. 

If Mr. Lloyd George meant what he said in that famous speech, 
the British Navy must be greatly increased, the two-to-one 
standard must be adopted, and all idea of effecting “‘ economies ” 
in the Navy Estimates, for which Scuttle writers in the “Scuttle 
Press” are already preparing the public, must be dropped. Far 
from the naval competition with Germany having ceased it has not 
yet begun. And yet to-day Germany has the largest battleship 
afloat, ready for service, and the fastest cruiser. Her navy 
holds the record for quick coaling and claims the record for 
gunnery. In rapidity of fire the figure achieved by the 
Thuertmgen’s iore-turret, when two guns of 12°2-in. calibre fired 
eight rounds in one minute and a half, stands unsurpassed. The 
Power which our “Scuttle Press”? and our Admiralty declared 
only three years ago could never successfully construct Dread- 
noughts has now nine complete against fourteen British, of 
which one is absent from our fleets undergoing repairs. All 
through last month, owing to the defects developed by certain 
of the British destroyers, the German fleet was actually superior 
in modern craft of this type. It has an enormous superiority 
in docks and repair facilities on the North Sea. And this is 
the work of only five years. Mr. Balfour began the policy of 
naval reductions in 1905. The Radical Government continued 
that policy for three years with disastrous results, and only in 
1909 did they take the first half-hearted measures to repair 
the mischief which they had done. They still shirk any com- 
prehensive scheme of naval defence, and Mr. Balfour still 
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obstinately refuses to give a clear and definite pronouncement 
on the question of the British standard of strength. 

The Morocco crisis, long drawn out, almost as deadly to 
British trade and finance as the strikes, is a simple earnest of 
what is coming when the German navy draws closer to us at 
sea. Two years hence our slight predominance in Dreadnoughts 
in Europe will have passed away. Germany and her allies will 
have every chance on their side. Here is one more cause making 
for the revival of Unionism when the British nation discovers 
how it has been fooled. But the man who gave the Radicals 
the lead in cutting down the fleet will not then be able to recover 
the confidence of the British electorate. Thus the bitter truth 
has to be confessed. The Radical Party is powerful only for 
mischief. The Unionist Party is powerless for good, so long 
as it has as its nominal leader Mr. Balfour. 


B. M. G. 


THE CRISIS IN CONSOLS 


Durine the latest of the crises which are being periodically 
““made in Germany” an eminent financier was asked what 
in his opinion was the most dangerous feature in the international 
situation. He promptly replied: ‘British Consols at 774. 
They are a standing menace to the peace of Europe.” Very 
few British politicians and least of all any member of the Asquith 
Cabinet may have ever thought of Consols in that light, but it 
is the light in which they are now chiefly regarded in the City. 
The question has for weeks past been in every mind, if not on 
every lip, what bearing are Consols at 77} likely to have in the 
momentous issue between peace and war which has of late been 
trembling in the balance. 

In the first place, what effect may they be expected to have 
on the world’s estimate of our military and financial strength. 
In the second place, what influence may they have on the value 
which friendly Powers set on a British alliance. Thirdly, what 
may they count for in the calculations of rivals and possible 
assailants. Astute anti-British statesmen have doubtless sized 
us up as factors in future eventualities, and it would be par- 
ticularly interesting to learn how Consols at 77} figure in their 
summary of our fighting resources. Not very high it is to be 
feared. If so then the eminent financier above alluded to would 
be justified in regarding them as a menace to the peace of Europe. 

The first class wars of the future will have to be fought mainly 
with credit. Gold and all other material forms of wealth will go 
avery short way inthem. They will have to be financed with 
promises to pay later on—drafts on an unknown and precarious 
future. Then woe to the belligerent who begins badly. His 
credit and his borrowing power will be apt to tumble headlong 
as that of France did after Sedan. To start on such a perilous 
venture with Consols at 774 might have taken the courage of 
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William Pitt himself. What, we wonder, does Mr. Lloyd George 
think of it. How does it strike Lord Haldane, the organiser 
of paper armies and buckram reserves. 

Has the Asquith Cabinet as a whole ever given a moment’s 
thought to the military and financial significances of Consols 
at 774? Have they ever asked themselves whether it is calculated 
to restrain or to stimulate the aggressive designs of Governments 
bent on having a front seat in the sun, somebody else’s seat for 
choice. To appeal from the Cabinet to the House of Commons 
would be still more vain. The louder that the popular Assembly 
asserts its exclusive jurisdiction over national finance, the more 
glaring becomes its incompetence for that high office. Having 
successfully asserted its claim to a monopoly of financial control 
it must accept the accompanying responsibility. But so far 
it has shown as little appreciation of the responsibility as of the 
control itself. 

The House of Commons lost no time in exhibiting to the 
wide world its rare qualification for the fiscal and financial 
functions of which it claims a monopoly. Since this modest 
claim was put forward and agreed to by a studiously courteous 
and polite Opposition, intelligible discussion of public finance 
has virtually disappeared. The annual Budget has become a 
nightmare of new taxes and fantastic expenditures. Budget 
debates have degenerated into a mockery of financial criticism. 
It is useless for any financier of the old school to say a word 
or even to ask a question of the new Oracle. He will only expose 
himself to a jeer or a snub from the Treasury Bench. 

How little Ministers think of public finance is shown by 
their erratic and haphazard methods of dealing with it. Odd 
half-hours are considered good enough for it, and even these 
are grudgingly given. There has been no proper Budget debate 
in the House of Commons this session, and last year there was 
no proper Budget to discuss. The Cabinet appears to have 
divested itself of its financial authority almost as completely 
as Parliament has done. It has allowed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to work himself up into a Pooh-Bah, and not satisfied 
with turning his own department topsy-turvy he invades every 
sphere which can be revolutionised or upset. Under his guidance 
hysterics have taken the place of economics, and Limehousing 
has superseded sane and sober legislation. 
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Mr. Gladstone in his most autocratic days was never able 
to boss his colleagues and browbeat the House of Commons 
as Mr. Lloyd George now does systematically. It would be 
impossible to imagine him throwing on the table of the House 
such crude emotional schemes as the Budget of 1909 or the State 
Insurance Bill of 1911. Still more inconceivable is it that he 
should haggle and bargain with outsiders over disputed clauses. 
The backstair negotiations to which Mr. Lloyd George devotes 
a great deal more time and attention than he deigns to give 
to Committee work in the House of Commons had not been 
heard of in the Gladstone age. They are a recent innovation 
and an appropriate fruit of the régime from which they sprung. 

A brief sparring match at question time with troublesome 
inquirers is all that the “ sole and only guardians” of the public 
purse are now allowed unless on extraordinary occasions. Any 
kind, of measure that the Government choose to furbish up— 
an Anti-Veto Bill, a Trade Union Relief Bill, a One Man One 
Vote Bill—takes precedence of Supply or Ways and Means or 
Finance Bills. Incredible as it would have sounded in the days 
of Peel or Gladstone, or even Goschen, the Finance Bill of the 
current year is still in Committee and not likely to get out before 
Christmas. It has been coolly shunted to make room for the 
new constitutions with which not only Ireland but various other 
parts of the United Kingdom are about to have imposed on them. 

Home Rule for Ireland will entail some kind of Home Rule 
for England and Scotland as well, and possibly also for the 
adjacent islands of Orkney and Shetland, to say nothing of Bute 
and Arran. While these fundamental requisites of Radical 
domination are being secured the most vital matters of finance 
are left to the unbridled caprice of a Finance Minister who regards 
himself us a new Moses raised up to lead the latest of the chosen 
people into the most up-to-date Promised Land. Such a dis- 
pensation may be grateful and comforting to £400 a year 
politicians, but it is not giving us either good legislation or 
sound finance. 

Moreover, it does not agree at all with Consols. They 
dwindle and decline under it as if a blight had fallen on 
them. They sink not only in market value, but in credit and 
prestige, which is still more important. We have at last reached 
a crisis in Consols which, if not promptly and effectively handled, 
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may soon pass beyond the control of Government and Parlia- 
ment alike. But as yet neither Government nor Parliament 
seems to realise the gravity and magnitude of the issues involved 
in it. There has been no attempt to get to close quarters with 
it. The characteristic aim of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been rather to shirk it and keep it at arm’s length. With 
his never-failing audacity and skill in verbal fencing he turns 
off awkward questions and nips in the bud inconvenient dis- 
cussions. A man who can juggle as he does either with words 
or figures is not to be caught at question time. He plays with 
critics and questions alike, and fools six hundred and seventy 
members of the House of Commons with the most irrelevant 
comparisons based on more or less apocryphal statistics. 

What could have been more jesuitical than the arguments 
and comparisons by which he tried to disprove, or at least to 
minimise, the depreciation of Consols? He picked out figures 
here and there over more than a decade. He admitted into his 
comparisons only what suited himself, and he sternly excluded 
every point that did not suit him. His general principles 
and his details were equally wrong. The whole basis of his 
defence was unsound, his statistics did not bear checking, and 
his conclusions were of the sort that mislead the unwary. 

From beginning to end he proceeded on the false assumption 
that Consols are a mere commodity, like butter or cheese. He 
recognised in them none of the higher qualities which cannot 
be measured by commercial standards. The fact of their stability 
and free sale being essential to the safety of the nation did not 
seem to have ever occurred to him. Ncither did he realise that 
they are more than ordinary securities, that they are the re- 
cognised barometer of our national credit, that they are largely 
employed as banking materials, and, most important of all, that 
huge amounts of the people’s savings are locked up in them. No 
other security known to the Stock Exchange possesses these 
moral distinctions and responsibilities. They set Consols apart 
from all other stocks, shares, and commodities. The price 
movements of the latter affect their owners only, whereas the 
whole forty-five million souls in the United Kingdom are in- 
terested in Conscls. People who never owned a pound’s worth 
of them have a substantial stake in their market value. 

We might go even further and assert that the purchasing 
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power of Consols is an Imperial question. From a military 
point of view they are as indispensable as “‘ Dreadnoughts” and 
armed battalions. It is equally necessary that they be kept 
in the highest state of efficiency and readiness. The ultimate 
test of their efficiency is not the price at which ten or twenty 
thousand pounds of stock could be sold in Capel Court, but what 
could be got for a new issue of fifty or a hundred millions if 
it had to be made suddenly for some grave occasion. No 
financial policy which fails to provide for that eventuality is 
worth wasting time over. But we not only have no such policy 
at the present day, we have not even the means of obtaining 
it. The Ministers to whom we have a right to look for it not 
only neglect to provide it, but they ridicule the idea of its ever 
being necessary. To borrow their own elegant sarcasm they 
“decline to ensure the country against nightmares, financial or 
otherwise.” 

But in spite of the high authorities which are marshalled 
against them nightmares continue to happen. We are passing 
through one now which startled Mr. Lloyd George into using 
language toward Germany of a most un-Carnegie-like character. 
The national credit may have been subjected to worse strains 
than the present one, but they were never so wantonly challenged 
as they have been of late. Precautions were never so studiously 
neglected as they are now. False hopes and assurances were 
never so persistently preached as they are now in the highest 
quarters. There was never such a complete divorce as exists 
now between business and politics, between practical and theo- 
retical finance, between the City and Westminster. The Consol 
market in its desolation and decay is the most striking symbol 
of that divorce. 

How can we expect our national securities to regain their 
former status until a united effort is made in Parliament and 
the City to remove the causes which are depressing them? Most 
of these are perfectly obvious if we would only lcok them straight 
in the face without political bias or preconception. The most 
obvious of all is that a political clique has been permitted to 
arrogate to itself the entire supervision of public finance. It 
has neither the time, nor the temper, nor the training which 
such a task requires; but dog-in-the-manger-like it will allow 
no one else to touch the work which it cannot do itself. The 
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House of Lords contains far more financial skill and experience 
than the House of Commons, but it has been permanently 
warned off. It could furnish a select committee—half a dozen 
of them if necessary—which in a short time could throw valuable 
light on the present plight of Consols, but rather than accept 
any such assistance Mr. Lloyd George would see Consols down 
to seventy, or even lower. 

From a tabooed House of Lords and an impracticable House 
of Commons Consols have little to hope for. The only other 
quarter from which relief can come is public discussion. The 
Press, the Chambers of Commerce, and the financial organisa- 
tions of the country may, amongst them, do a good deal to 
protect the national credit from further degeneration. But their 
intervention in order to be effective will need to be prompt 
and energetic. There is no time to waste in arguing with Mr. 
Lloyd George as to the rate at which Consols are falling, how 
fast they fell under Unionist and Radical administrations, what 
set of official politicians are most to blame for their decline, and 
so on and so on. That is all red-herring recrimination, or it 
may be dust thrown in the eyes of too zealous investigators. 

The thing to see and to keep our eyes fixed upon is that 
Consols are in a bad plight, and that all the glib talk of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not make them any better. 
Year by year they have been going out of favour and their 
market has been shrinking. Private investors are deserting 
them. Trustees are selling instead of buying them. Banks are 
growing tired of losing money on them. Savings banks and 
provident institutions can no longer afford to hold them in view 
of the drastic “ writing down” they require. One considerable 
bank has had to give up the hopeless struggle, and another has 
had to obtain the assistance of the Bank of England to enable 
it to reorganise itself on a new basis. 

While Consols go down Mr. Lloyd George explains away 
every fresh slump to the complete satisfaction of his admirers. 
It is always the same explanation—a kaleidoscope of figures to 
prove that other Government stocks are falling quite as fast 
as Consols, a glorification of the sinking fund which, under his 
miraculous care, is reducing the national debt at the rate of twelve 
millions sterling per annum, and winding up with a prediction 
that the finest fiscal policy in the world is bound to pull us through 
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some day. Unfortunately that prophecy has been so often 
repeated in the past five years and as often falsified that its 
influence on the Consol market has sunk to zero. 

The futile comparisons in which Mr. Lloyd George delights 
have been blown to the winds by disasters like the failure of 
the Birkbeck Bank. Instinctively that mishap was attributed 
to the source from which so much financial trouble of other 
kinds had proceeded. “ Lloyd George finance”? was this ex- 
planation which spontaneously rose to every lip. So universal 
was its acceptance that Mr. Lloyd George took alarm and went 
out of his way to contradict it. 

The gist of his explanation was that the Boer War and the 
Colonial Stock Act of 1900 authorising trustee investments in 
colonial securities had caused all the trouble. Mr. Lloyd George 
having solemnly read this to the House, added that he had 
himself checked the quotations of the various stocks and found 
that “ they all show a larger depreciation from a date shortly 
before the outbreak of the Boer War to the end of the lifetime 
of the late Unionist Government than since the initiation of 
what is called Lloyd George finance.” Had he given us plain 
dates instead of these two paraphrases the absurdity of such a 
comparison would have been patent. His “shortly before the 
outbreak of the Boer War” must mean about the middle of 1899 
and the late Unionist Government retired at the end of 1905. 
The Unionist period of depreciation measures therefore fully 
six years. In his own case he has given us the exact birthday 
of “ Lloyd George finance.” It was April 20, 1909, little more 
than two years ago. 

The first peculiarity of his comparison between Unionist 
and “‘ Lloyd George” depreciation is that a period of six years 
is set against one a third of that length. The second peculiarity 
is that the Unionist period included a long and costly war, while 
his own two years were, as he often reminds us, years of peace 
and plenty. Even if the Unionist depreciation were, as he 
claims, greater than his own, the difference in conditions would 
render any comparison of their security values irrational. A 
simple statement of what the Unionist Government had to do 
in its three war years but which Mr. Lloyd George did not have 
to do—what he possibly could not have done—in his two peace 
years would cover his argument with ridicule. © 
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Bald comparisons of prices at different dates without refer- 
ence to the accompanying conditions is mere jugglery. Still 
more useless is it to compare extreme or abnormal prices such as 
the very high figure which Consols reached in 1896 and the 
very low figure at which they stand to-day. The proper starting- 
point for rational comparisons is the average of a series of normal 
years. Any Chancellor of the Exchequer who can keep Consols 
near that normal average will be doing his duty by them. But 
he will not care to see them either much above or much below 
his standard level. The last normal period that Consols enjoyed 
was the six years immediately succeeding the adoption of Lord 
Goschen’s conversion scheme in 1888. The subjoined list of 
their highest and lowest prices in these six years exhibits unusual 
steadiness and solidity—conditions which have been con- 
spicuously lacking ever since: 


Hicuest AND Lowest Frices cr Consors, 1889-1894. 


Highest Lowest Range 
L889 , ‘ : ‘ ‘ 992 964 23 
1890 ; ‘ ‘ . . 982 932 53 
1891 . . : . ‘ 974 943 34 
1892 ” ; ‘ . . 98} 95} 3 
1893 , ‘ : ; ‘ 993 97 23 
1894 ‘ ; : : : 1053 983 5} 


The year 1894 was not an absolutely normal year as it will 
be seen that a considerable rise took place then. This was the 
beginning of the Consol boom which culminated in the dangerous 
inflation of 1896. In that year Consols marked 114, but no one 
in the slightest degree acquainted with their history mistook 
that for a natural price. It was artificially created by the 
after-effects of two world-wide crises—that of 1890 in London 
and of 1893 in New York. These shocks to international credit 
caused a great shrinkage in trade and in the creation of new 
securities. Capitalists and investors alike were puzzled what to 
do with their money. Many of them, instead of sitting on it until 
the turn of the wheel came, forced it into gilt-edged securities 
at any price. They fancied that a perpetual reign of cheap 
money had set in and two per cent. Consols began to be predicted. 

The first sign of this glut appeared as shown in the above 
table in 1894. Its high-water mark was reached in 1896 and when 
the Boer War began in 1899 a recoil of several points had already 
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taken place. On October 30, 1899, Consols were down to 104 
—ten points below high-water mark, but they were still four 
or five points above the average of the normal period, 1889-1893. 
The most simple and at same time the most just view to take 
of the Consol position at this time is to assume that its centre 
of gravity was par. In ordinary circumstances it would vary 
only a point or two from that level. Lord Goschen’s own anti- 
cipation in 1888 was that the new two-and-a-half per cents. 
would command nearly as much as the two-and-three-quarters 
per cent. had been doing in the previous three or four years, 
In 1886-1888 they had been up to 103? and down to 954, making 
a fair average of 100. 

In comparing the price movements of the past twenty years 
we should start from 1888 as a datum line. If we do that we 
at once put out of court the abnormal prices of 1894-1899. Two 
and-a-half per cent. Consols at par were Lord Goschen’s ideal 
and we should be thankful indeed to get back to it. With the 
warning example of 1896 and 1897 before it, the Consol market 
wishes for no return of the 112 and 114 boom. It would be well 
satisfied to make a fresh start at the correct datum line—not 114 
but par. Any one doing so in a fair spirit will see that the Boer 
War was most creditably and successfully financed. The war 
loans issued not only realised relatively high prices, but they 
had wonderfully little depressing effect on Consols. These 
are the special tests of war finance, and Mr. Lloyd George may 
well ask himself if he could hope to repeat to-day the financial 
operations which Sir Michael Hicks Beach achieved during the 
Boer War. 

For a Chancellor of the Exchequer the Consol problem is 
not their market price at a given date but the strain they will 
bear when called upon. In the strong hands of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach they came safely through a very severe ordeal 
during the Boer War. As already said, when the war broke 
out they had declined from their high-water mark of 114 to 104. 
A few months later (March 1900) the first war loan was issued, 
namely, the national war loan of £30,000,000. It was offered 
in 2? per cent. stock at 98}, and was handsomely subscribed. 
A year later (April 1901) £60,000,000 of Consols was issued at 
944. In 1902, toward the close of the war, the third and final 
issue was made—£32,000,000 at 933. 
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Apart from the national war loan and several large issuc : 
of Treasury bills £92,000,000 of new Consols were put on the 
market within two years. Far from crushing it as one- 
half of the amount would probably do now these issues left it 
firm and healthy at 953. The decline which took place during 
the three years’ war was actually smaller than what had occurred 
during the preceding three years of peace: 


Decline 
1896-1899 (peace years) . ‘ 114 to 104 10 
1899-1902 (war years) . , ° 104 to 954 84 


If we compare the price of Consols at the close of the war 
with the average of the last six normal years (1889-1894) we 
shall find a depreciation of only three or four points. Another 
two or three points were lost between the close of the Boer War and 
the end of the Unionist régime in 1895. Surely not a bad financial 
record this as far as Consols are concerned and the maintenance 
of the national credit. If Mr. Lloyd George flatters himself 
that he can beat it or come near it, let him try. In the general 
opinion of the City he could not float twenty millions of new 
Consols without breaking the present price, low as it is, worse 
than Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s £92,000,000 did during the Boer 
War. His comparisons of Unionist depreciation with Radical 
depreciation and of Consol prices with French rentes, home 
railway debentures, &c., mean no more than a juggler’s playing 
with coloured balls. Instead of restoring public confidence in 
Consols they intensify public misgiving. 

But if the theory were correct that the Boer War and the 
Colonial Stock Act of 1900 had caused the failure of the 
Birkbeck Bank that would only raise another question: Why 
was the fatal depreciation of the bank’s securities not dis- 
covered much sooner? Why was it delayed until the mischief 
done was beyond repair? Is the inference not unavoidable 
that the securities cannot have been properly written down 
from year to year as the depreciation proceeded? And is there 
not reason to fear that the laxity of the Birkbeck Bank in this 
respect has not been exceptional among institutions of its class ? 
May there not be other savings’ banks and provident societies 
dealing in gilt-edged securities which have also shirked the 
painful process of writing down ? 

This last is a very serious question, as it involves not merely 
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the solvency of individual institutions, but the safety of the 
system as a whole. If Consols and other British funds have per- 
manently ceased to be suitable investments for the savings 
of the people, then the institutions which have been using them 
for that purpose must either find more productive investments 
or quit business. ‘The future of savings’ banks, public as well 
as private, is at stake, and the amount of money involved is 
not far short of two hundred millions sterling. For a trifle like 
that the House of Commons cannot, of course, be expected 
to turn aside even for an hour or two from its high and holy 
crusade against the British Constitution. But the fact may 
be put on record for future reference. 

As to the first point, the accurate writing down of securities, 
there ought to be thorough inquiry not only in the case of the 
Birkbeck Bank, but in others which may be almost, if not quite, 
as bad. What laxity has prevailed cannot be doubted, neither 
can it be wondered at when we recall how it has been not merely 
winked at, but actually encouraged in high places. No less 
an authority than the Prime Minister himself can be quoted 
by the savings’ banks and friendly societies against the frequent 
valuation of securities. At the present juncture Mr. Asquith 
may not like to be reminded of an unfortunate speech which 
he made in July 1907, at the opening of the new offices of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution. 
His admirers may not relish it either, and one passage in it 
may give them a bit of a shock, but in the public interest it is 
worth recalling. After reading some impressive figures as to 
the invested funds of the life insurance companies of the United 
Kingdom, he thus commented on them: 

Here you have these enormous investments, and naturally you are as much 
interested as anybody else in the country in the channels into which these 
investments run, and perhaps siill more in the return which is made from 
them. ido not know whether any of you have recently been engaged in the 
somewhat gloomy process of “ writing down” [laughter], @ practice which I think 
is very uvuch to Le deprecated unless it is taken at conparatively long intervals and 
with a full consideration not only of te past and the present, but of the probabilities 
and prospects of the future. A great deal of nonsense has been talked and still 
more nonsense has been written in the course of the last twelve months on the 
supposed depreciation of our national credit, Any one who takes the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with the comparative figures in these matters will 
know that whatever depreciation or fall of price there had been in our premier 
national security has been more than equalled by the fall of the coriesponding 
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securities in other countries, and to put it down as some short-sighted writers 
have done to some special instability in our social or economic conditions is not 
only to ignore the facts which are well within the reach of those who take the 
trouble to seek for the truth but is entirely to misread the governing factors of 
the situation. The truth is that while there have been circumstances, some of 
them catastrophic and others highly abnormal, which account to some extent 
for the fall that has recently taken place, J am glad to think that we are now 
recovering. But the fact is that the fall has been largely due to the activity and 
prosperity of our own trade. 

We may take it for granted that that speech of Mr. Asquith 
in July 1907, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
read with delight by the directors and officials of all the savings’ 
banks, provident institutions, and benefit societies in the United 
Kingdom. Every trustee for deposits invested in Consols or 
other British funds who had been worrying over the serious 
depreciation of the investments would hail with pleasure Mr. 
Asquith’s opinion that the “‘ somewhat gloomy process” of 
writing down securities was very much to be deprecated. They 
would not only agree with him most cheerfully, but it may be 
feared that they proceeded to act on his advice and have been 
acting on it ever since. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may denounce it as a base 
slander to say or even to think that “‘ Lloyd George finance” 
brought the Birkbeck Bank to grief, but what of the Prime 
Minister? Is he equally innocent and irresponsible? Was it 
not inevitable that his jibe at the “‘ somewhat gloomy process” 
of writing down securities would be taken in earnest and acted 
upon wherever the results of “ writing down” were likely to 
be unpleasant? Were not savings’ bank managers and other 
trustholders of Consols entitled to accept the assurance that 
‘“ we are now recovering” ? The obvious allusion was, oi course, 
to Consols—“ the premier national security” as Mr. Asquith 
poetised it—and the inference of every plain reader would be 
that in 1997 Mr. Asquith was sure they had touched bottom. 

Alas for him and for the Birkbeck Bank and for crowds of 
unknown victims he happened to be quite wrong. Consols had 
not yet finished falling. In July 1907 they were about 83, and 
they went on falling until they reached 763. It will be remem- 
bered that the Boer War left them at 954 after £92,000,000 of 
new stock had been successfully floated. Mr. Asquith in July 
1907 must have satisfied himself that the effects of the Boer 
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War were exhausted, otherwise how could he have been “ glad 
to think that we are now recovering” ? In his opinion at least 
the subsequent fall from 954 to 76} can have had nothing to do 
with the Boer War. 

Fully four years ago the Prime Minister—then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—assured us that the depreciation of Consols 
had_ come to an end under the healing influence of a heaven-born 
Radical Government. From that date heaven-born Radicalism 
assumed all responsibility for them. So certain was their speedy 
recovery that “ writing down” was to be no more needed. In 
fact, it would be regarded by Mr. Asquith as an impertinence 
and a sign of want of confidence in the new dispensation. 

We may here leave Mr. Asquith and the savings’ bank 
managers to settle that question among themselves. The fact 
we have to deal with is that Consols have been seriously and 
perhaps permanently discredited as banking investments. The 
class of bank which has hitherto depended chiefly on Consols 
and kindred securities for its income can no longer rely on them. 
It is confronted with the dilemma that it must either exchange 
Consols for more remunerative securities or give up taking 
deposits. In other words, what may be called ‘‘ Consol banking” 
has run aground. 

It is curious to read at this time of day Mr. Gladstone’s own 
account of his real reason for creating the Post Office Savings’ 
Bank. It was not philanthropic, neither was it in the interest 
of good banking. As the following memorandum shows, Mr. 
Gladstone wanted it as a new weapon with which to fight “ the 
money power in the City,” which would not always let him 
have all his own way: 


The Government itself was not to be a substantive power in matters of 
finance, but was to leave the money power supreme and unquestioned. In the 
conditions of that situation I was reluctant to acquiesce, and I began to fight 
against it by financial self-assertion from the first, though it was only by the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings’ Banks and their great progressive 
development that the Finance Minister has been provided with an instrument 
sufficiently powerful to make him independent of the Bank and the City power 
when he has occasion for sums in seven figures, * 


The “ poor man’s-money” which Mr. Gladstone thus light- 
heartedly borrowed for his own convenience has become the 


* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. i. ps 651, 
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dearest part of our national debt. The nominal 2) per cent. 
paid for it was only part of its cost to the State. For half a 
century or more annual deficits have been accumulating against 
it. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone himself estimated that the deficiency 
on the trustee savings’ banks alone exceeded three and a half 
millions. He arranged to wipe that out by means of terminable 
annuities to run for twenty-eight years. At the end of the 
twenty-eight years, that is in 1908, the annuities had to be 
extended for another ten years, so that we are still paying them. 

In 1907 a member of the House of Commons called Mr. 
Asquith’s attention to the savings’ bank deficits and asked what 
he proposed to do about them. Mr. MacNeill, the questioner, 
calculated that the Post Office Savings’ Bank itself was about 
£10,000,000 short, and that a proportionate shortage would be 
found in the trustee savings’ banks. But Mr. Asquith was, as usual, 
all for laissez faire. The annual deficiency, he said, was on the 
decline, and if it were left alone it would wipe itself out. 

In saying that Mr. Asquith jesuitically ignored the fact 
that in addition to the excess of expenditure over income a 
dangerous depreciation has taken place in the capital value 
of nearly all savings’ bank securities. If the situation was 
as bad as Mr. MacNeill represented it to be in 1907, it must 
be much worse now. The Prime Minister, with all his faith 
in laissez faire, can hardly pretend now that the annual 
deficiency is gradually disappearing. It must, on the con- 
trary, be rapidly growing, and as Consols continue to decline 
it will grow more and more rapidly. If Mr. Asquith sees in the 
present price of Consols no ground for alarm as to the future 
of our national credit, he might at least take pity on savings’ 
bank depositors and try to avert the scare which will seize them 
one day if safeguards are not speedily provided. 

While the above was going through the press a new series 
of alarming events has aggravated the uneasiness with which 
our “‘ premier national security” is regarded It has also 
furnished fresh proof of the unsound basis of our public savings’ 
banks. All the principal stock markets in the world have been 
thrown into a panic by a clumsy escapade of German diplomacy— 
the third of its kind and not at all likely to be the last. One of 
the most ominous and peculiar features of the panic was a run 
VOL, LVIIy 16 
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on the German Savings’ Banks which broke out simultaneously 
in a large number of widely scattered towns. This novel move- 
ment completely exploded the official theory that runs on Post 
Office Savings’ Banks are inconceivable. But facts are stronger 
than theory, and what has happened to the German Savings’ 
banks may just as easily happen to our own. The Government 
assumption that they are panic proof may turn out a perilous 
deception. 

A further disclosure has been made lately of recent changes 
in our Savings’ Bank securities not at all to their advantage. 
The trustees are having Irish land stock dumped on them in 
preference to Consols: a still more unsaleable and therefore 
more unsuitable security. On March 31, 1911, the Trustee 
Savings’ Bank had 7? millions sterling of it and the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks nearly 25 millions (£24,748,583). They did not 
acquire this Irish land stock of their own choice but simply 
because the public did not like it and would not have it. Hach 
successive issue of it was less favourably received and a larger 
share had to be dumped on public departments. 

The Post Office and Trustee Savings’ Banks have been the 
most unfortunate victims of the Irish dump, especially of Mr. 
Birrell’s new three per cents. On that unique investment they 
have already lost about 8 per cent. The price they had to pay 
for it when issued was 923 and it is now down to 844—another 
warning against “‘ the gloomy process of writing down” which 
Mr. Asquith thinks is so greatly to be deprecated. 

Consols at 775 and the Post Office Savings’ Banks chockful 
of Irish land stock which in the event of a run on them might 
have to be sold at a loss of 10 or 15 per cent., these are the latest 
achievements of Limehouse finance in the City. To speak of a 
crisis in Consols is to put the case very mildly. We might have 
truthfully described it as a double crisis—one in Consols and the 
other in our savings’ banks. How long is a great commercial 
nation to allow its credit, its public funds and the savings of its 
people to be thus made the plaything of party politics ? 


W. R. Lawson, 


: 
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Wirn Davies and Murphy, with Boaden’s bulky Correspondence, 
with the two lives of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and the compact 
monograph of the late Joseph Knight, it might reasonably 
be supposed that Garrick material, notwithstanding its extent, 
had by this time been sufficiently exploited. But whether the 
much-suspected final word has, or has not, been uttered, it must 
be granted that discussion of a subject from a fresh standpoint 
is never precluded. While there are German inquirers and 
French appraisers (and there are indications that each is 
learning something from the methods of the other), we should 
always be glad to welcome a supplementary study of Garrick, 
either Teutonic or Gallic, feeling assured that English writers as 
well as readers could not fail of instruction. Great biographers 
we have, living and dead; but it will scarcely be pretended 
that in this particular department our general level of crafts- 
manship is unassailable; or that performances such as the Burns 
of the late M. Auguste Angellier, or the Crabbe of M. Réné 
Huchon, are turned out by the dozen in this favoured land. 
Then, in addition to the new survey or the neglected aspect, 


there is the separate treatment of episodes or incidents 
with which a foreigner, should his own country or customs be 


concerned, is naturally better qualified to deal than an outsider. 
Rousseau or Voltaire in England are themes more suited to 
an Englishman than a Frenchman: Sterne or Garrick in France, 
on the contrary, may offer greater facilities to a Frenchman 
than an Englishman. In the case of Sterne, something has been 
done by the valuable volume issued by M. Paul Stapfer in 
1870; but, in our own day, it has been reserved for Mons. 
¥. A. Hedgcock, “‘ Docteur és Lettres” of the Sorbonne, to turn 
his special attention to Garrick’s experiences abroad.* 

* David Garrick et ses Amis Frangais, by F. A. Hedgecock, 1911. 
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To Garrick, then, as seen for the moment through alien 
glasses, this fresh inquiry is confined. Its author does not 
contemplate another life of the great “‘actewr cosmopolite,” as 
he styles him; but he proposes, from sources published and 
unpublished, to elaborate the story of Garrick’s relations with 
the French comedians who, in 1749, visited London, and also 
of his travels on the Continent in 1763-5. With this view 
M. Hedgcock has diligently examined the numerous letters written 
by foreigners in the thirty-five volumes of Garrick’s Corre- 
spondence at South Kensington—a mine which has hitherto 
been more prospected than explored. And to the result of his 
investigations he has prefixed such a brief biographical introduction 
and general estimate as serve to explain and illustrate Garrick’s 
position with respect to his Gallic admirers and contemporaries. 
But even this modest design affords him an opportunity of 
rectifying some of the undiscovered slips of his forerunners. Of 
such corrections the most notable is contained in an appendix 
to his opening chapter, disposing of the claim—never it seems 
put forward seriously by the actor himself—to noble French 
extraction. His alleged connection with the Perigourdin De la 
Garrigues turns out to be as unsupported as Fielding’s supposed 
descent from the Habsburgs, since reference to the marriage register 
of his grandfather, David Garric, proves conclusively that the 
said grandfather was a Protestant “bourgeois et marchand” 
of Bordeaux la Bastide; and that his wife, Jeanne, was the 
daughter of Jean Sarrazin, also a marchand, of Pons in Saintonge. 
In other words, the immediate ancestors of our English Roscius 
were frankly middle class and commercial; and of “ sangre azul” 
—as the Spaniards call it—there is no distinguishable trace. But 
Huguenot and Bordelais, with a dash of Irish vivacity from 
the maternal side, is by no means a bad histrionic blend. 

Future English biographers of Garrick will do wisely to note 
this little amendment of an oft-repeated statement, unless indeed 
they are in a position to contradict it—a rather remote con- 
tingency. But it is beside M. Hedgcock’s intention to pick 
holes in Garrick’s pedigree; and this is only a casual detail of 
the chapter prefacing his main purpose. In the same chapter 
he also touches briefly on Garrick’s aspects as actor, Shakespeare- 
lover and author. As author he counts least, A fortunate 
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epigram or a happily turned prologue do not make a poet. Nor 
can it be pretended that adaptations from the French, however 
adroit, constitute stagecraft; and it is to be noted that, in The 
Clandestine Marriage—the only one of Garrick’s pieces which 
has passed into the répertoire—the elder Colman was his collabo- 
rator.* Of his abridgments and readjustments of Shakespeare’s 
text, apart from his impersonation of Shakespeare characters, 
the less said the better, although, having regard to the French 
influence they betray, they cannot be entirely disregarded. But 
as an actor, there is no doubt as to his absolute supremacy ; 
and M. Hedgcock’s quotations from Grimm and Préville show 
how thoroughly this was recognised by his admirers of Outre- 
Manche. What seems to have struck them most was the 
marvellous versatility which enabled him to pass instantaneously 
from smiles to tears—from comedy to tragedy, or vice versa.t 
And the additional fact that very few of his audience could have 
understood English, is a standing proof of that extraordinary 
facial power to which so many have testified fron Johnson to 
Lichtenberg. Grimm’s words are not new; but they will bear 


repetition; and we make a somewhat longer quotation than 
M. Hedgcock : 


It is easy to contort one’s face; that is conceivable; but Garrick knows 
neither grimace nor exaggeration; all the changes that take place in his 
features arise out of the manner in which he is affected internally: he never 
exceeds the truth; and he knows that other inconceivable secret of improving 


* It is true that he is credited with more quoted passages than some 
greater men. But his jewels are mostly old gems re-set. His “ fellow-feeling 
makes one wondrous kind,” comes virtually (like Captain Shandon’s Greek and 
Latin) from Burton’s Anatomy ; and, as pointed out in these pages (National 
Review, December 1910, 636), his oft-cited couplet on the fugitive nature of 
the actor’s art had been anticipated by Lloyd and Cibber. One of his less 
known couplets opens the “ Prologue” to that hapless Virginia of Fanny 
Burney's “ Daddy Crisp” : 

PROLOG UES, like compliments, are loss of time ; 
Tis penning bows, and making legs in rhyme. 

7 Sterne confirms this in a letter to Garrick from Paris of April 1762 
“Tis the greatest problem in nature, in this meridian, that one and the same 
man should possess such tragic and comic powers, and in such an equilibrio, as 
to divide the world for which of the two Nature intended him,” (Works, 1798, 
ix. 78). 
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his appearance without other aid than passion. We have seen him play the 
dagger scene in the tragedy of Macbeth, in a room, in his ordinary dress, with- 
out any help from theatrical illusion; and in proportion as with his eyes he 
followed this dagger hanging and moving in the air, his expression became so 
fine (il devenait si bean) as to extract a general cry of admiration from all the 
assembly. Wili it be credited that this same man, a moment later, imitates 
with equal perfection a pastry-cook’s boy, who, gaping about him in the street, 
his stock-in-trade on his head, lets his tray tumble in the gutter, and dumb- 
founded at first with his accident, finishes by bursting into tears ? * 


Another testimony, that of the famous Préville—“ Mercury 
himself,” Sterne calls him—is less known. After speaking of 
the actor’s obligation to assume all parts, he says: 

Nature is niggard of these phenomena, who appear once in a century, 
and such, incontestably, is a comedian so endowed. For our century this 


phenomenon was reserved to England : Garrick had no rival in any country, 
and the title [of Roscius}] which he merited is still unclaimed. + 


Probably it was this peculiar mobility of feature which led 
Carmontelle, in his Chantilly portrait, to depict Garrick, in one 
and the same design, as comedian and tragedian.{ Indeed (although 
the point does not appear to have been noted), the posture and 
gestures of the tragic Garrick are precisely those which he might 
have been expected to assume in the aforementioned scene 
from Macbeth. le is certainly looking at something in the air, 
and not at his comic double. 

With Garrick’s personality, however, we may now dispense, 
and pass to his foreign friends. Foremost of these was one 
Jean Monnet, whose chequered past experiences as page to the 
Duchess of Berry, printer, author, Trappist, prisoner in the 
Bastille, Director of the Thédtre de la Foire, and so forth, had 
brought him at last to London in 1749 with a troupe of French 
actors. He had come at the invitation of John Rich, the manager 
of Covent Garden; but Rich, alarmed by some ominous in- 
dications of Gallophobia, withdrew from his bargain. There- 

* Grimm, Cor. Litt., July 1765. The pieman’s misadventures must have 
been a never failing contemporary jest. In Hogarth’s Four Times of the Day, 
1738, a boy is shown crying uproariously because he has broken the dish he is 
bringing from the baker’s by setting it down too smartly on a post ; and in the 
March to Finchley, 1750, a pieman, with a tray on his head, is being robbed by 
a man who is insidiously drawing his attention to a trick played on a milkmaid. 

¢ Memoirs of Préville, 1825. 

t National Keview, May 1911, 468, (“ The Portraits of Carmontelle.”) 
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upon Monnet, at a nonplus, turned to Garrick, who befriended 
him, with the result that Monnet with his company opened the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. Rich’s apprehensions, how- 
ever, were by no means groundless. The first representation 
closed noisily with a dispute between the boxes and the gallery ; 
and silence was only secured for the second by a formidable 
cohort of hired butchers and watermen. Finally the Lord 
Chamberlain stopped the performance; and Monnet was left 
to console himself as he could with the subventions of his 
supporters, and a benefit generously given him by Garrick. 
The result of these things was a lifelong friendship between the 
two; and there are some fifty of Monnet’s letters to Garrick 
in the Forster Collection. Henceforth it is Monnet who becomes, 
so to speak, Garrick’s indefatigable agent and Paris corre- 
spondent. Covffures and laces for Mrs. Garrick; new plays 
and engravings for her husband; dancers, cooks, jewellers, 
professors of French—in all these matters Monnet is the adviser 
and universal provider; and the more devoted and assiduous, 
because, before a few years are over, his position as Director 
of the Opéra Comique has left him an enriched and unoccupied 
man.* He gave Garrick invaluable aid in the lighting and 
decorating of Drury Lane; and it was to Monnet that Garrick 
was indebted for an introduction to one of his most useful 
coadjutors, Vanloo’s pupil, the painter Philip de Loutherbourg, 
who was promptly appointed superintendent of the scenery 
and machinery of the theatre at a fixed salary of £500 per annum. 
More than one of Garrick’s occasional pieces owed their existence, 
if not their origin, to the effective picture-setting of De Louther- 
bourg, witness the Christmas Tale of 1773, which, Walpole told 
Lady Ossory, proved anew (as far as Garrick was concerned) 
“that it was possible to be the best actor and worst author 
in the world’ A second notability whom Monnet sent to 
Garrick was the pyrotechnist, Torré, to whose Marylebone fire- 
works Dr. Johnson unkindly, and quite indefensibly, compared. 
the metrical “ coruscations” of the author of “ An Elegy in a 
Country Church Yard.” Finally, it was through Monnet that 

* One of C. N. Cochin’s profiles, excellently engraved by St. Aubin, gives 


an attractive ideaof Monnet. It has also aneatly appropriate motto: “ JJulcet, 
movet, monet.” 
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Garrick made the acquaintance of yet another luminary of 
Marylebone, Haydn’s friend, Barthélémon the violinist, who, 
beginning as leader of the band there, ended by conducting the 
orchestra at Vauxhall. 

To visit Monnet, Garrick, in all probability, made his first 
journey to Paris, taking with him his wife, Eva Maria Violette, 
to whom he had been married two years before; and “ who 
(adds Davies) from the day of her marriage to the death of her 
husband, had never been separated from him for twenty-four 
hours.” One of his fellow travellers is said to have been Sir 
George Lewis, afterwards murdered in the Forest of Bondy.* 
Another compagnon de voyage was “ M. Denis,’ who may have 
been that Charles Denis, the later friend of Churchill and Robert 
Lloyd, whom the latter fondly regarded as “ La Fontaine by 
transmigration ”’—a description which, judging from the versions 
in the St. James’s Magazine, suggests an imperfect estimate 
of the supreme art of the French conteur. It is unfortunate 
that Garrick’s journal of this date has been lost, as this, coupled 
with the fact that his. experiences were probably restricted to 
Monnet’s circle, has of necessity limited M. Hedgcock’s investiga- 
tions. As regards Garrick’s alleged presentation to Louis XV., 
he has discovered no confirmatory evidence. But he has dis- 
interred from the Journal of the vaudevillist, Charles Collé, 
who is his authority for the mention of Denis, and who, like 
Carmontelle, was one of the readers to the “gros Duc” of 
Orléans, an entry relating to a meeting on July 12, 1751, between 
the “ French Anacreon” and the “ English Roscius.” Garrick 
acted for Collé the famous dagger-scene, of which Grimm’s 
subsequent account has already been quoted; and Colle’s 
recollections fully bear out Grimm’s report. “ He [Garrick] 
filled us with terror; it is not possible to depict a situation 
better, to render it with greater warmth, and at the same time 

* With this event is associated one of the numerous legends arising out of 
Garrick’s extraordinary mimetic powers. The suspected murderer, an Italian 
count, was on the point of being released for want of evidence, when Garrick, 
making up as the dead man, extorted from the terrified criminal an admission of 
his guilt. The story is on a par with that later fable of the journalist De la 
Place, which represents Garrick as impersonating Fielding long after his death, 


in order to prove that, in this way, he had helped Hogarth to recall the 
features—the very marked features, be it added—of his former friend. 
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to be more self-possessed. His face expresses all the passions 
in succession, without making any grimace, although this scene 
is full of terrible and tumultuous movements.’ * “ He con- 
siders all our actors more or less bad (Collé continues); and 
in this respect we say ditto to him.” But Garrick must have 
made exception in favour of Mlle. Clairon, whose merits after- 
wards conquered both Goldsmith and Gibbon.t With some 
professional reservations, he greatly admired her; and predicted 
for her the more distinguished future she achieved. 

His correspondence contains but one reference to this expedi- 
tion; and that is contained in a letter to his brother Peter, 
written, after his return to England, from Lord Burlington’s 
house at Chiswick: ‘‘ You ask me (he says) how I like France ? 
It is y* best place in the World to make a Visit to and I was 
indeed much satisfy’d with my Journey. . . . I had much honour 
done me both by French and English; and Every body and 
Thing contributed to make me happy. The great fault of our 
Countrymen is, y' when they go to Paris, they keep too much 
among themselves, but if they would mix with y*® French as 
I did, itis a most agreeable Jaunt.” And here, says M. Hedgecock, 
follows “a long passage, heavily crossed out,’ which, had it 
been the case, would have afforded all the ,tantalising interest 
of suppressed particulars. But this is a misapprehension, 
for there is no obliteration in the original at South Kensington. 
When Garrick left Paris; and whether his departure was in 
any way connected with some frustrated project for attracting 
French talent to London—an enterprise in which the prévét des 
marchands found it necessary to intervene—it is impossible to 
say. In any case, he was back in England in July 1751. 

A period of more than twelve years elapsed before he again 
crossed the Channel. - But in the interval he added two to the 
list of his French friends, of whom one, by the promise of his 
brief life, deserves a passing mention. This was Claude-Pierre 
Patu, a consumptive young advocate and dramatist, much 


* At this date, it should be observed that, although some of Shakespeare’s 
plays had been poorly translated by De la Place, Shakespeare was little known 
in France generally. The inadequate Hamlet of Ducis was not acted until 
1769; and his Macbeth only in 1784. 

{ Bee, 1759, No. 2; Autobiographies, 1896, pp. 204, 262. 
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interested in England, and an enthusiast in Shakespeare and 
Garrick. At the end of 1754, in spite of the fogs, he came to 
London for a few weeks, assiduously frequenting Drury Lane 
Theatre. He speedily grew intimate with the accessible actor, 
who received him with “une politesse vraiment frangaise ;” 
and, going back to France, began, like Monnet, to correspond 
regularly with his new friend on matters theatrical and literary. 
He showed much attention to Garrick’s colleague, Mrs. Pritchard, 
when she visited Paris with her daughter; he assisted in 
negotiating between Garrick and the dancer Noverre. One of 
his projects, anticipating Johnson, was to write, in conjunction 
with Garrick, a Parnasse Anglois, or Lives of the British Poets, 
which was to reveal to his benighted countrymen the un- 
suspected riches of our insular muse. To Fréron’s Journal 
Etranger he contributed papers on many English subjects— 
Mrs. Charlotte Lenox’s Shakespeare Illustrated, the Barbarossa 
of Dr. Brown of the Estimate (that Barbarossa whose midnight 
bell was so dear to Johnson’s “‘ Dick Minim!”’), the alterations 
of Garrick in Romeo and Juliet, and (perhaps) a version of 
Garrick’s adaptation of Motteux, the Lying Valet. Butin 1756, he 
certainly issued anonymously, under the title Choix de Petites Piéces 
du Thédtre Anglais*, two volumes of translations of English Plays, 
the second of which consisted of the Beggars’ Opera and the 
What @ye Call It of Gay, whom he greatly admired. Patu’s 
must have been a singularly engaging personality, since he 
contrived to conciliate both Voltaire and Fréron; and he even 
ventured, at the Délices, to champion that “‘ amiable barbarian,” 
Shakespeare. Until M. Hedgecock and M. Huchon discovered 
him, little seems to have been known of him; and though 
Boaden prints his letters, French and English, Garrick’s bio- 
graphers never mention his name. Unhappily, he was of those 
whom the Fates but show to the earth, for he died prematurely 

* This was not the first translation, for, strangely enough, it was with a 
version made (says Patu) “by a German who knew neither English nor 
French,” that in¢1749 Monnet’s company had attempted to attract an English 
audience. Patu’s rendering (now before us) is a creditable production, usefully 
annotated, He also translated, in his first volume, Dodsley’s Zoy-Shop, Miller 
of Mansfield, and Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, as well as Coffey’s popular Wives 


Metamorphosed, some of which pieces found imitators in France. Sedaine’s 
Diable & Quatre, for instance, is based on Coffey. 
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of decline in 1757. To England he never returned; but he 
retained his predilection for us to the end, and his final letter 
to Garrick from Naples, the last of a packet which the actor 
had labelled “‘ lettres de ce pauvre Patu,’ closes with the Ghost’s 
farewell in Hamlet—‘‘ Adieu! remember me! ” 

Jean-Georges Noverre, or the ‘‘ Chevalier” Noverre, another 
of Garrick’s French friends at this date, is not at the altitude 
of Patu, although as a popular mditre-de-ballet, he was naturally 
more widely known. He had been introduced to Garrick by 
Monnet, one of whose company he had been at the Théatre 
de la Foire. In 1754 he had delighted the Parisians by two 
elaborate choregraphic’ entertainments, both described as 
triumphs of artful variety and ingenious combination—the Fétes 
Chinoises and the Fontaine de Jouvence. Garrick endeavoured 
to secure the Chinese Festival troupe for Drury Lane; and after 
protracted preliminaries with Noverre, who, being a Swiss, 
developed all the mercenary aptitudes of his race, they arrived 
in London in November 1755. But the moment was singularly 
ill chosen. England was on the eve of the Seven Years’ War; 
and animosity to “ insulting Gaul” was, especially among the 
lower classes, in its acutest stage. It was idle to protest to an 
illogical mob that Noverre was of another nationality; as Foote 
said later in the Minor, the “ patriot gingerbread baker from 
the Borough” would not suffer “dancers from Switzerland, 
because he hated the French.” Even though George II. attended 
the first representations of the Chinese Festival, there were 
disturbances at the outset, which increased in severity with 
every renewal of the performance. Constant collisions took 
place between pit and boxes; blows were exchanged, swords 
were drawn, benches were torn up, mirrors and lustres smashed, 
and not a few persons were maimed or injured. On the 18th, 
the disorder reached its culminating-point. The unfortunate 
dancers were assailed with a fierce rain of peas and nails; and 
as soon as the pit was cleared, it was speedily re-taken. 
At last a hired army of bruisers, entering the theatre, ejected 
the malcontents, who hurried off vindictively to smash Garrick’s 
windows, and, if possible, burn his house in Southampton Street. 
So ended a fortnight’s scandal. Garrick seems nevertheless to 
have behaved liberally to Noverre, although he had suffered 
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heavily by the damage to his property; and it is to Noverre’s 
subsequent Lettres sur les Arts imitateurs that we owe one of 
the best and most detailed accounts of Garrick’s acting. It 
is too lengthy to reproduce entire; but it is the report of an 
expert eye-witness; and one or two passages confirming what 
has already been said may find a place here: 

He (Garrick) was so natural, his expression had so much truth, his gestures, his 
physiognomy, and his looks were so eloquent and so persuasive, that they placed 
even those who knew no English in possession of the facts of the story. He 
could be easily followed ; he touched in the pathetic; in the tragic he aroused 
all the successive emotions of the most violent passions. . .. In the higher 
comedy he captivated and entranced; in the lesser kind he amused; and he 
disposed himself in the theatre with so much art that he was often unrecog- 
nised by persons who habitually lived with him. ... He may without 
partiality be regarded as the Roscius of England, because he combined with 
diction, delivery, fire, nature, wit and delicacy, that pantomime and that rare 
expression of dumb show which characterise the great actor and the complete 
comedian. 


Noverre, it is clear, owed much to Garrick; and it was from 
Garrick that he learned the sovereign use of gesture and expres- 
sion, even in dancing. 

With May 1756 the Seven Years’ War began, and further 
trips to France had to be indefinitely postponed, though Garrick 
often cast a longing eye across the Channel, and even during 
the progress of hostilities cherished vague projects for re-visiting 
his French friends. At the Peace of Paris all these inclinations 
revived with new insistence, heightened by the reports of Sterne, 
who preceded him by several months. He was grievously in 
want of change; his sleepless energy had impaired his health; 
he was fretted by petty cabals and jealousies, and, excellent 
actor though he was, the fickle public had grown a little weary 
of him. Consequently, leaving Drury Lane to his partner Lacy 
and his brother George, with Colman for literary assessor, he 
started for the Continent in September 1763, carrying with him 
Mrs. Garrick and his pet dog, Biddy. Four days later he reached 
the French capital. His first visit was to the Thédtre francais, 
of which he was straightway made free. Here Mlle. Dumesnil 
was acting in La Chaussée’s “ crying comedy” of La Gouvernante ; 
and apparently struck Garrick chiefly by{what Gibbon calls 
her “‘ intemperate sallies.’ “She made use,’ Garrick wrote, 
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“of little startings and twitchings, which are visibly artificial, 
and the mere mimicry of the free, simple, and noble working 
of the passions.”* He called on Préville; and on Mlle. Clairon, 
of whose marked advance in her new manner he had heard 
from Sterne. “She is highly improved since you saw her,” 
Yorick had said. But the Blanche et Guiscard of Saurin, then 
being played at the Comédie (a version of Thomson’s Tancred 
and Sigismunda in which he himself had often acted Tancred), 
was not one of her successes, although, if we are to believe 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires Secrets, Garrick gave her hints. This 
may have been the case, as the rehearsals were in progress when 
he arrived. But he is discreetly silent as to the piece and her 
part in it. 

Shortly after its production at the close of September, he 
must have left Paris for Italy, going first to Lyons; and it 
was more than a year before he saw Paris again. Making his 
way from Lyons to Turin, he sent a gossiping letter to his 
brother George, asking for news of the theatre; begging him 
to forward Churchill’s Ghost (presumably Book IV., the last 
published); warning him not to let the sun spoil Hogarth’s 
Election pictures (then hanging in the bow-room at Hampton 
House), and so forth. Perhaps the most important item of 
intelligence in this communication is the announcement that 
Voltaire has warmly invited him to visit Ferney, a pleasure 
which he proposes to defer until his return from Italy. But 
he is clearly much disturbed by Voltaire’s declaration, in the 
Essai sur les Moeurs et V Esprit des Nations,t that there was 
“more Barbarism [barbarité] than Genius in Shakespeare’s 
works.” From Turin the Garricks passed to Milan; next to 
Genoa and Florence, where they were welcomed by Frederick 
the Great’s Chamberlain, the poet Francesco Algarotti, then 
ill and failing. Garrick recommended him to try that rival 
in popularity to Dr. James’s Fever Powder, the Tar Water of 
Bishop Berkeley. But tar water helped the poor “Swan of 
Padua” as little as it had helped Fielding, for he died in the 
following year, on the very day that he had written for Garrick 
an introduction to some of his friends at his old home, Bologna. 


* Fitzgerald’s Garrick, 1899, p. 284, 
t Works, 1819, vol, xv., p. 94. 
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After a fortnight’s sight-seeing in Rome the travellers went 
on to the Christmas festivities at Naples, whence arrive to 
George Garrick fresh accounts of the grand people who were 
everywhere féting and flattering his illustrious brother—Lord 
and Lady Spencer, Lord Exeter, Lady Orford (Horace Walpole’s 
sister-in-law), Lord Palmerston—and of endless balls, suppers 
and masquerades. He has “ forgot England, and all his trumpery 
at Drury Lane.” He is collecting musical data for Burney; 
he has made the acquaintance of the two Dances, one of whom 
Nathaniel (afterwards Sir Nathaniel Dance Holland), was to 
paint him most successfully—far more successfully than Hogarth 
as Richard III. He has seen all the curiosities of the neigh- 
bourhood; and has been so “ very near wet to the skin” in the 
Elysian Fields at Baiae that he was incapacitated for enjoying 
either Cesar’s Palace or Tully’s villa.* 

April finds him once more at Rome, where Dance paints, 
and Nollekens (then six-and-twenty) models a first bust of him. 
In May he is at Parma, doing the dagger scene for the Duke of 
York and an illustrious party—‘‘ mouthing for snuff-boxes,” as 
one of his company afterwards irreverently put it, in reference 


to a present he received on this occasion. ‘Then he follows the 
Duke to Venice, from which place he writes again in June to 
George Garrick. Both he and his wife are unwell; and they 
are to try the mud baths of Abano. The régime seems to have 
suited the lady; but her husband was not equally fortunate. 
**T eat and drink too much and laugh from morning to night,” 
he had written from Naples. The improver of Romeo and Juliet 
should have remembered that “ violent delights have violent 
ends.” By the time (A t 1764) he had reached his next 
stage, Munich, he was seriously ill. ‘‘ The excellent Continental 
cookery, the long sequence of banquets im which he had taken 
part, Florence wine, and the hours spent m a gondola under 

* Garrick’s little foibles are so familiar that it is only fair to clear him of 
things ‘‘ not proven.” fe had been annoyed, this letter shows, by some gossip 
in the St. James's Chronicle about his “ dancing with ye Duke of Devonshire.” 


Hitherto it has been too hastily assumed that ‘‘ Duke” was a mistake for 
‘** Duchess,” with the corollary that Garrick himself sent the story to press. But 
M. Hedgeock, conscientiously consulting the statement in situ, discovers it to 


be an entirely fictitious account of an imaginary féte in honour of the Peace, in 


which, among otlier things, Mr. Garrick and his Grace were to figure in a 
country-dance | 
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the oppressive Venetian atmosphere [these are M. Hedgcock’s 
inexorable words !] had ended by producing their effect.” That 
is to say—he was laid up for some weeks with a bilious fever. 
He was so bad that he sketched his own epitaph, which would 
have been more affecting, were it not probable that the whole 
twelve lines were composed for the sake of the final couplet : 
Much-honoured Camden was my friend, 
And Kenrick was my foe. 

His illness pulled him down sadly, and he was apparently growing 
homesick. September found him at Augsburg debating whether 
he should join the Duke of Devonshire at “ The Spaw,” or pay 
his. promised visit to Voltaire. The sudden death of the Duke 
on October 3 settled one proposition; and, owing to the state of 
his health, he determined to abandon the other. In a highly 
alembicated epistle, the much-corrected draft of which is at 
South Kensington, he excused himself to the autocrat of Ferney, 
who, among other things, had politely offered his expected 
guest the use of his little private theatre. He should have been 
happy indeed (Garrick wrote) could he have been the means 
of bringing Shakespeare into some favour with M. de Voltaire. 
“No enthusiastic missionary who had converted the Emperor 
of China to his religion, would have been prouder than I, could 
I have reconciled the first genius of Europe to our dramatic 
faith.” 

In the course of October he arrived at Paris, the air of which, 
says Grimm, perfectly restored him; and for the next six months 
despite the strain of his illness, he continued a_ flattered 
centre of attraction. He took a first floor in the Rue St. Nicaise 
close to the Tuileries; and the salons of philosophedom at once 
flung open their doors to him. At the Rue Sainte Anne, Helvérius 
and his wife welcomed him in their magnificent hotel, then the 
rendezvous of all the notabilities. “There,” says M. Hedgecock, 
in a carefully wrought passage : 

There he meets Diderot, the irrepressible, the inquiring, ready to discuss 
everything, flitting from one subject to another with astounding rapidity ; 
D’Alembert, the decoy-bird of the dinner-table, the wittiest of talkers, who, 
after a morning spent over mathematical problems, came to chat of acting with 
the English visitor; the handsome Marmontel, moderately gifted but much 
satisfied with himself; Saint-Lambert, cold, affected, very picked of speech ; 
Grimm, the keen critic, collecting on all sides the material for his Correspon- 
dance Secréte ; the Abbé Morellet, whom Voltaire, for his causticity, nicknamed 
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“the Abbé Mord-les,” and others beside who composed [what Garat calls] the 
“ Btats générauc de l’esprit humain.” 

Another of the houses where he was cordially received was 
that of the Baron d’Holbach, where, in addition to most of the 
foregoing, he met the impressionable ex-actress and author, 
Mme. Riccoboni, afterwards a firm friend and one of the most con- 
stant, if most erratic, of his correspondents. A third rallying-place 
was the historic salon of that mére nourrice des philosophes, Mme. 
Geoffrin, whose wit and conversation attracted not only Hume 
and Walpole, but Wilkes and Adam Smith. Here Garrick 
found sculptors and artists, and it was doubtless to this time 
that he owed his acquaintance with Joseph Vernet (the friend 
of Mme. Vigée-Lebrun); with Hubert Bourguiguon, otherwise 
Gravelot, and with the statuary Lemoine, who exhibited a bust 
of him at the Salon of 1765. 

In this congenial company Garrick was thoroughly at home. 
He was of French extraction; he spoke French as fluently as 
his wife spoke German; his vivacity, his tact, his insatiable 
désir de plaire, were all recommendations to admirers already 
predisposed in his favour. He wanted no pressing to exhibit 
his talents—made no affected hesitation; but was ready at a 
moment’s notice to gratify a sympathetic audience. ‘* Without 
waiting for the wish to become a petition, alone and surrounded 
by faces that almost touched his own, he played the greatest 
scenes on the English stage. His ordinary coat or cloak, his 
hat and his boots or shoes, as he arranged them, became the 
best conceivable costumes for every conceivable réle.’* For 
the benefit of listeners his words were sometimes rapidly para- 
phrased in French by Suard the journalist; but it was needless. 
“ The pantomime of Garrick was the noblest, the most energetic, 
the most pathetic of translations.” Apropos of this, M. Hedgcock 
relates once more the oft and variously told story of the friendly 
contest between Garrick and Mlle. Clairon at the house of Mr. 
Neville of the Embassy. Mlle. Clairon, to draw Garrick out, 
recited passages from Racine and Voltaire: Garrick responded 
with the dagger scene and the soliloquy in Hamlet. Then, going 
onto the madness of Lear, he informed the company incidentally 
what had first taught him to depict it. It was the recollection 
of the distress of an unhappy father who, by accident, had 


* Garat, Memoires historiques sur le XVIII, Siecle, &c., 1821, Bk. v, 
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dropped his child from a window. And presently, leaning over 
the back of a chair, he re-enacted the whole scene—the father’s 
agony, horror, insanity, with such tremendous effect that, as 
Murphy says, “ tears gushed from every eyeintheroom.” “ Never 
have I seen anything more dreadful,’ writes Grimm, who was 
present; and Marmontel, another guest, after a night’s rest, 
was still tremulously under the spell. “If we had actors like 
you,” he told Garrick next day, “our scenes would not be so 
diffuse; we should let their silence speak, and it would say 
more than our verse.’ The image of Macbeth, he declared, 
“would be for him the intellectual model of theatrical declama- 
tion at its highest point of energy and truth;” and he seems 
to imply that he should utilise his memories for a study of 
“Declamation” in the Encyclopédie. But the intention must 
have faded with the impression, for the article is said to contain 
no mention of Garrick. 

Lapses of this sort are not unusual in light and mercurial 
natures ; and even Garrick himself has been accused of neglecting 
some of his earlier French associates of fourteen years before. 
Collé, in particular, bitterly resented what he regarded as the 
difference between the bon enfant of 1751 and the pampered 
favourite of the philosophes whom he met again in 1765. But 
this complaint, as M. Hedgcock points out, is an isolated one, 
and there are numerous instances to prove that Garrick by no 
means forgot his French friends. He celebrated the success of 
his former prognostications respecting Mlle. Clairon by an 
engraving after a drawing by Gravelot entitled La Prophétie 
Accomplie, where Melpomene is represented crowning the actress, 
and to which is appended a quatrain by himself: 

J’ai prédit que Clairon illustrerait la scéne, 
El mon espoir n’a point été décu ; 

Elle a couronné Melpoméne, 
Melpoméne rend ce qu'elle en a regu. 


If it be retorted that Clairon was a far more important figure 
than the author of Za Vérité dans le Vin, “ who was amused 
with everything, and laughed at nothing; ” it may be added that 
Garrick certainly did not forget Monnet. When Monnet publishes 
a book, Garrick gets Becket to take a hundred copies; when 
Monnet has losses, Garrick offers him his purse; when he comes 
to London, Garrick places both the Thames villa and the 
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Southampton Street house at his disposal, carries him to Bath, 
and sends him on his way rejoicing. Ingratitude should be 
made of sterner stuff; and probably Garrick did not greatly 
care for Collé, who, moreover, grew with age exceedingly 
‘““maussade.” His correspondence with Monnet ceased only 
with life. Garrick died on January 20, 1779; and Monnet’s 
last letter in the Forster collection is dated December 4, 1778. 
It refers to the then recent deaths of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
of the comedian Bellecour and the tragedian Le Kain. “ We 
learn,” says the same letter, “ by our public prints that one of 
your compatriots has polished off the Vicomte Du Barry with a 
pistol shot. If the race of the last had been exterminated ten 
years ago, France would be better, and Louis XV. would still 
be alive.” But that surely was not a consummation to be wished ! 

Garrick returned to England in April 1765, and he never 
re-visited France. In his closing chapter M. Hedgcock devotes 
some supplementary pages to his foreign correspondence; 
but, for the present, our limits are reached. In _ treating 
of the actor’s residence in Paris, M. Hedgcock endeavours 
to account for his extraordinary popularity—a popularity 
which no English contemporary, Hume and _ Sierne not 
excepted, had enjoyed in like measure; and of which the 
echoes and memories survived long after he had quitted the 
country. That he possessed many delightful social qualities 
specially grateful to Frenchmen—“ J/ était fait pour vivre parma 
nous,” they were accustomed to say—is something; that, in a 
mimetic nation he was a superlative master of what Scott 
calls “‘ gestic art,’ is something more. But the main reason 
is probably that here suggested. He represented at its highest 
the school of natural acting which the influence of the English 
stage and the English novel was gradually substituting on 
French boards for the hide-bound formalities of the old ¢hédtre 
classique. He stood for truth against tradition—for the emanci- 
pating and innovating drame sérieux of Diderot as opposed to 
the rigid and retrograde tragédie of Voltaire; and in these 
respects he supplied an object-lesson at once opportune and 
overpowering. There may—nay, there cannot fail to have been 
—other contributing causes for his success; but this at any rate 
raust have played a considerable part in it. 
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IN JAPANESE BYWAYS 


WHATEVER may be said about the Japanese—and few people 
have been discussed in such varied terms—there can be no 
denying that the land they inhabit is one of peculiar attractive- 
ness to the traveller, be he seasoned or otherwise. Of this no 
stronger proof could be adduced than the fact that the multi- 
tudinous books which have been written about the country 
and its people by tourists and transient visitors are, with scarcely 
an exception, frankly laudatory in tone. It has been reserved 
for the resident, often of many years standing, to point the 
finger of reprobation, which (it must be confessed) he is prone 
to do unsparingly. Exceptions no doubt can be found. There 
are Kuropeans and Americans who, with the aid of a Japanese 
wife and a Japanese entourage, have become more Japanese 
than the Japanese themselves. But the general rule holds good, 
and its explanation seems obvious enough. The “ bird of 
passage’ who, having cursorily surveyed the land, considers 
it incumbent on him to produce forthwith a volume of “ impres- 
sions’ has fallen under the spell of the country, while gaining 
no more than a superficial acquaintance with the character 
of its people. He has seen the Japanese in the rdle which fits 
them best—the rédle of the entertaining host. The average 
resident, on the other hand, comes into contact rather with the 
“business side” of the Japanese. He has to deal with them 
in the prosaic affairs of daily lfe—with consequent loss of 
enthusiasm for the country. 

However this may be, the visitor to the Thousand Isles of 
the Rising Sun may depend upon it that he will be received 
with open arms. The Japanese authorities are keenly alive 
to the potentialities of their land as a pleasure and health resort. 
They have done a good deal in recent years towards improving 
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the country’s communications, and talk of doing more. A huge 
hotel in Tokyo for the accommodation of foreign visitors and 
the widening of the gauge of the main, or Tokaido, railway are but 
two of the projects now on the tapis. Furthermore, not merely 
strategic considerations are involved in the assiduous develop- 
ment of the Manchurian and Korean railway systems. These 
constitute the most direct approaches to Japan on the continental 
side, and the completion of the Mukden-Antung line will bring 
Shimonoseki, at the western end of the Inland Sea, within twelve 
days of London, the passage of the Korean Strait from Fusan 
offering the advantage of nearly one day as compared with 
the Russian route from Vladivostock to Tsuruga. 

The attractiveness of Japan as a land of travel lies partly 
in the variety of its scenery, and partly in those characteristic 
features which impart to it, in the eyes of the Occidental, the 
charm of novelty. To take a typical instance, the district of 
Nikko resembles, in its general aspect, any mountainous, pro- 
fusely watered region where the erosive agencies of nature have 
had full play. It is, in fact, the English Lake District on a 
larger scale—the mountains rise to 8000-9000 feet, with richer 
colouring and greater wealth of vegetation. But the scarlet 
span of the Sacred Bridge, the stony calm of the wayside Buddhas, 
the deep green of the cryptomeria groves embowering some 
gorgeous and historic shrine, and the quaint teahouse high- 
perched on some view-commanding point, suffice to transform 
the scene and stamp it as of the changeless and mysterious Hast. 

There is a variety of landscape known as the “ typically 
Japanese.” It may be seen at Miyajima and other places on 
the Inland Sea, amongst the pine-clad islets of Matsushima 
and about the wooded bluffs of the so-called ‘“‘ Plains of Heaven,” 
near Tokyo Bay. In such characteristic regions the traveller 
may peer between gnarled and wind-swept pine-trunks upon 
a flat-floored valley carpeted with the virid patchwork of rice- 
fields, and flanked by a few thatched wood-and-paper cottages 
—picturesque despite their flimsiness—while above them waves 


the lighter green of graceful bamboo-groves. Beyond runs a | 


line of white or, it may be, ruddy cliffs, merging into the sea, 


on whose blue bosom a fleet of junk-rigged fishing-boats drifts 


homeward with the tide, 
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Such is the conventional Japanese landscape, with which the 
Western public has been familiarised in Japanese kakemono 
and other works of art. But there is another feature which— 
over and above those mentioned—imparts a certain individuality 
to the scenery of Japan as conceived and depicted by its artists 
of every age. That feature is an eloquent acknowledgment of 
the part played by volcanic agencies in the configuration of these 
msule fortunate of the Far East. In Japanese art, the acknow- 
ledgment takes the form of an unmistakable, if sometimes crude, 
representation of a regularly shaped volcanic cone, Fujiyama 
for choice. It should be remembered, however, that while 
Fuji is by common consent the mons excelsus et singularis of the 
Japanese Islands, and has exercised, as such, a profound influence 
on the mind and art of the Japanese people, the form of the 
famous volcano is duplicated, with the same perfection of 
outline, though on a smaller scale, in a score of other districts. 
Indeed it would be difficult to select, in the whole country— 
with the exception of certain portions of the extreme western 
section—a landscape which was not itself directly the product 
of volcanic action or which did not show easily recognisable 
traces of subterranean work. This much may be said with 
certainty—that all the regions in Japan held in esteem for the 
beauty and grandeur of their scenery are regions in which 
volcanic force has reared mountains of comparatively insignificant 
age on the foundation of the primeval rocks. Sometimes, as in 
the Hida Mountains—which form part of the backbone of 
Central Japan—the two formations are seen side by side: granite 
giants of the profoundest antiquity in the same range with 
composite volcanic cones 8000-10,000 feet high. In other cases, 
the volcanic types predominate—either in dome-shaped afforested 
hills with, perhaps, a placid crater-lake at the summit, or in 
naked, steaming cones. Thus it happens that the same region 
presents within a narrow compass the most diverse scenic effects 
—all that contrast which, as Ruskin says, increases the splendour 
of beauty. Luxuriant loveliness appeals to the eye on the 
one hand, the sublimity of desolation on the other. 

Not the least of the legacies which volcanic force has 
bequeathed to the islands of Japan, and probably the most 
appreciated by the Japanese people themselves, is the mountain 
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spa. Hot mineral springs are to be found in practically all the 
principal highland districts, often amid the most picturesque 
surroundings and usually at heights of 2000 to 3000 feet above 
sea-level. These springs, it may be remarked, issue more frequently 
from the flanks of quiescent or extinct volcanoes than from 
those stillactive. In Europe each of these springs would promptly 
be enclosed by a pump-room or a kursaal, to receive sedulous 
exploitation at the hands of a syndicate. In Japan their 
presence is as a rule marked by nothing more than a foliage- 
embowered collection of shingle-roofed huts, above which floats 
a cloud of steam and sulphurous vapour. The large wooden 
tanks which constitute the baths themselves have frequently 
little more than a roof over them, and are free to every passer-by. 
The waters of the springs show the greatest variety in chemical 
composition—acid, alkaline, ferruginous, sulphurous, chalybeate 
—and a wide range of temperature from 100° F. to boiling-point. 
If cleanliness be next to godliness, then verily the Japanese 
cannot be far removed from the perfect state. The bath is an 
institution in Japan and resort thereto the grande passion of its 
people. Nevertheless, the term requires qualification. The 
Japanese do not like a cold bath, and to them the “ hot” bath, 
as understood in England, would be nuroz (lukewarm). Medical 
men in Western countries denounce as deleterious the taking of a 
bath the temperature of which exceeds to any palpable extent 
that of the body. The Japanese, on the other hand, think nothing 
of a bath which is below 110° F., while the temperature of the 
hottest baths at Kusatsu, in Central Japan (where sufferers 
from skin-disease undergo a species of “ bath-drill” in water 
containing free sulphuric acid), is about 128° F. There is no 
evidence to show that frequent and often prolonged immersion 
in water of high temperature has any injurious effect on the 
Japanese, constitutionally or otherwise. A theory has been 
advanced that this practice, which may be said to be universal, 
is responsible in some measure for the small stature of the 
Japanese. Against this, however, may be set the indisputable 
fact that the new generation of Japanese youths, who, instead 
of being mere bookworms in their school-days, have taken 
extensively to athletic pursuits on English and American lines, 
hold a decided advantage over their forbears in feet and inches. 
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In the remoter mountain-spas, promiscuous bathing of the 
sexes proceeds, as it has from time immemorial. Rural Japan, 
to a large extent, still lives in a state of natural, almost idyllic, 
innocence, though the authorities, by means of police regulations, 
enforced in the more populous parts, are doing their best to 
replace this native simplicity by a hitherto unknown prudery 
imported from the West. For this, it seems, they can adduce 
no better reason than that in such matters the Japanese must 
do as the Occident does, or they will not be regarded as a 
“civilised” people. Thus in all the urban centres and in the 
better known hot-spring resorts, the official regulation against 
mixed bathing is carried into effect by the erection of wooden 
partitions aross the large open tanks which constitute the public 
baths. In other places the letter, if not the spirit, of the law 
is observed by the placing of a bamboo pole across the top of 
the water. There is no reason to believe, however, that the 
new regulations have brought about any improvement in Japanese 
sexual morality. 

Nevertheless, despite this pioneer work on the part of the 
official Mother Grundy, the foreign traveller in the unbeaten 
tracks, on arriving at some such out-of-the-way spa as Eino, 
on the flank of the Kirishima Range, in Southern Kyushu, or 
Noboribetsu, in the extreme northern part of the country, will 
find things still in a fairly primitive state. He has had, let us say, 
an arduous though delightful tramp over open hill-slopes and 
through magnificently timbered valleys, involving a gradual 
ascent which has brought him to a height of 3000-4000 feet 
above the sea. At length, on rounding a wooded spur, he sees 
before him, snugly ensconced in a fold of the hills and embowered 
in foliage, a long, low wooden building, unpretentious yet inviting, 
with faint wreaths of vapour rising from beside it. Being no 
more than human, he rejoices. For he knows that beneath 
that shingle-roof (with heavy stones placed thereon to enable 
it to resist the upsweeping gale or the stray typhoon) and behind 
those paper doors (whence comes the gleam of yellow tatami) 
he will find rest and shelter—of the rough and ready sort, but 
acceptable nevertheless—as well as that thrice- blessed of Japanese 
institutions, the hot sulphur-bath. Nesans with heads bowed 
to the ground welcome him to the humble yadoya (inn). They 
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are less sumptuously attired, no doubt, than the waitresses 
in Tokyo or Nikko hotels, but their greeting is probably the 
more sincere, for visitors—of white complexion, especially—are 
rare in high, remote Hino. Having arranged with mine host the 
hatago (supper, bed, and breakfast charge, which in these un- 
frequented parts rarely exceeds one yen, or two shillings), the 
guest is conducted to his room and invited to exchange his 
travel-stained garments for a clean crépe kimono (sometimes of 
startling hue) as preparatory to proceeding to his bath. This 
done, he follows the shuffling, cheerful footsteps of the nesan 
along winding passages of polished wood to a large apartment 
from above whose low walls issue clouds of steam, and (as often 
as not) the sound of animated talk. If on beholding the naked 
forms of half a dozen bathers of both sexes and of all ages 
deposited about the large inset tank or soaking in the sulphurous 
water, our 7jinsan (foreigner) flees in consternation, his retreating 
footsteps will be followed by peals of laughter, universal and 
uncontrolled. If, however, he is wise, he will enter, disrobe in 
an unconcerned manner, and, appropriating one of the tiny 
stools scattered about the floor, will proceed with the scrubbing 
process which precedes that of immersing himself to the neck 
in the simmering tank. Should his knowledge of the language 
be sufficient to enable him to enter, ever so lamely, into con- 
versation, so much the better. The questions asked of him 
will probably be of an extremely personal character—that is 
the Oriental way of showing interest—but a few frank answers 
will suffice to put him on good terms with the company. On 
the other hand, should he, while maintaining his demeanour 
of naturalness, prefer to keep silence, his reserve will be respected, 
nor will he find himself the cynosure of curious or prurient eyes. 

It is not always the fate of the hot springs born of Japanese 
volcanoes to be harnessed in bamboo pipes, or gathered into 
public bathing-tanks. At the base of the island volcano of 
Sakurajima, which rears its seared and imposing form out of 
the deep gulf of Kagoshima to a height of 4000 feet, the thermal 
waters find their way out on a sandy beach secluded from all 
winds save the south. The inhabitants of the adjoining village 
can therefore pass from a hot-spring bath—made by the simple 
process of hollowing out a place in the sand—into the more 
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vigorous embrace of the sea, and vice versd. Even in mid-winter, 
when the sun, as a rule, shines genially from a cloudless sky, 
the children of Arimura may be seen disporting themselves 
on the steaming shore, or soaking up to their chins in a sand- 
bath within a few feet of the icy spray of the breakers. 

Along the highways of Old Japan—of which the Tokaido, 
connecting Tokyo with Kyoto, was, and is, the chief—railways 
have been constructed within the past thirty years. They are 
of narrow gauge, and consist, for the most part, of a single track. 
Owing to the mountainous character of the country considerable 
engineering difficulties were encountered, and extensive tunnelling 
became necessary. Thus the line which climbs from the sea- 
level at Tokyo to the lofty Kofu plateau pierces the eastern 
fringe of the tableland in a series of forty-one tunnels, one of 
which has a length of three miles. Similarly, a series of twenty- 
six tunnels, separated by the smallest of intervals, was needed 
to carry the railway from the Upper Tonegawa Valley by way 
of the Usui Pass to the high ground on which the volcano of 
Asama has reared its portentous bulk. At times of flood, to 
which the country is peculiarly subject, these sections of the 
system are the first to suffer, the most frequent cause of trouble 
being the collapse of one or other of the tunnels. A few summers 
ago the shortcomings of the Japanese railway system were 
vividly brought home to an Englishman who was travelling 
by one of these much tunnelled routes in the sequel of a heavy 
rainstorm. At nine o'clock in the evening, the train, which 
for some time had proceeded with an exasperating deliberation, 
pulled up in front of tunnel No. 1, where some hundreds of tons 
of rock and soil had effectually blocked the line. The passengers, 
two hundred or thereabouts in number, were politely requested 
to alight and make the best of their way through the darkness 
and the downpour to the nearest village, which boasted but a 
single yadoya (inn). On arrival at this modest establishment, 
the foreign guest asked for a room for the night. “ Impossible,” 
declared mine host, with profusely apologetic bows, “ the hotel 
is full; even the six-mat* rooms have already as many as ten 


* The size of rooms in Japanese houses is usually indicated by the number 
of mats (tatami) covering the floor. Each of these measures 6ft. by 3ft.; so 
that a six-mat room would measure 12ft, by 9ft. 
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persons in them.” Then a bright idea occurred to him, and his 
countenance beamed as with an inspiration. ‘ A foreign pro- 
fessor,” said he, “ arrived here a few minutes ago, with his wife 
and grown-up daughter. . . . They have a room to themselves: 
I will put you in with them. You will, of course, prefer to be 
with people of your own race than with a crowd of Japanese.” 
Strangely enough, as it seemed to this unsophisticated landlord, 
the foreigner did not take at all kindly to the suggestion. He 
actually preferred to be sandwiched in among a motley assem- 
blage of Japanese of all sorts and conditions, the eleventh man 
in a six-mat room! 

An inevitable concomitant of travel in the byways of Japan 
is the basha, or Japanese stage-coach—if indeed this weird 
conveyance can be dignified with the name of “ coach” at all. 
A box on wheels, usually innocent of springs, and drawn by a 
miserable superannuated dwarf of a horse, while six unhappy 
humans struggle for space on its hard, uncushioned floor— 
such is the genuine and original basha. In some more enter- 
prising regions the type has been improved upon. Springs of a 
primitive sort deaden to some extent the long succession of 
jolts and jars, by comparison with which the “‘ Wiggle woggle” 
of the White City is a mild and playful affair. Narrow boards 
have been introduced longitudinally, at a height of a foot or 
so above the floor, to serve as seats; and, despite the fact that 
one’s knees come into continual and frequently violent contact 
with those of the passenger opposite, this innovation from the 
West is distinctly and devoutedly to be appreciated as a step 
in the right direction. As for the rate of travel of the basha, 
that averages, under favourable conditions, five miles an hour, 
and the stoppages for rest and refreshment—on the part both 
of the steed and its driver—are frequent and prolonged. 
Sometimes, as on descending from an arduous mountain climb 
at a considerable distance from one’s objective, and in the 
absence of the jinrikisha (which by comparison is paradise) 
the basha offers that species of relief which is derived from change 
of exercise; but, as a general rule, it may be questioned whether 
the loss of energy involved in the struggle for existence in the 
confined interior of the chariot is not greater than that which 
might be expended in covering the distance on foot. 
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Travel in Japan has of late been somewhat decried, both on 
account of the high charges incurred at the large hotels which 
cater for foreign tourists, and on account of the systematic 
extortion practised by many of the licensed guides. These evils 


and especially the latter—have been greatly exaggerated. 
In most cases it is more than probable that a clear understanding 
at the outset, followed’up by a little judicious supervision, would 
have obviated subsequent unpleasantness. Be that as it may, 
however, these drawbacks vanish when the traveller forsakes 
the beaten for the unbeaten tracks. There are no annai (guides) 
in the remoter regions, but merely ninsoku (coolies), who, never- 
theless, serve the purpose equally well. These have not acquired 
the art of “ squeezing” the foreigner, and will trudge willingly 
over hill and dale from morn till dewy eve, with a substantial 
pack-load on their backs, for the modest remuneration of a yen 
(two shillings), while the charges at the inns in these mountain 
districts are often ludicrously low. Of course, to the traveller 
newly arrived in the land, the language difficulty is a formidable 
one. But a little ingenuity and perseverance will go a long 
way towards surmounting it. The saying passes current in the 
Far East that “ you can go through Japan with arimasu and 
arimasen”’—the significance of which two words may perhaps 
best be conveyed by the pidgin-English “ have got” and “ no 
have got.” Before proceeding to the interior, however, the 
prudent traveller will spend a few hours in mastering a score 
or two of the words he will be most likely to need. His vocabu- 
lary may require to be supplemented, when the time comes, by 
a certain amount of dumb-show; but if his vis-a-vis in his 
attempts to make himself understood be a fair nesan who greets 
his conversational efforts with peals of inoffensive, childish 
laughter, his fate might easily be worse! 

The Japanese language, as spoken in the metropolis and other 
large centres, abounds in honorifics and various ceremonious 
forms of speech. In the interior, however, it is noticeable that 
these are sparingly used. The difference conveys a moral, to 
wit, that the excessive and formal politeness which is characteristic 
of the Japanese citizen is replaced, in his rural counterpart, by 
the genuine article. Indeed, the experience of all who have 
travelled extensively in the interior is that, the remoter the 
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region the greater the sincerity and kindliness of the people. 
On the other hand, there is no denying that, for a variety of 
reasons, the worst type of Japanese is to be found closest to 
Western civilisation, i.e. in the vicinity of the former treaty 
ports. At least three types of Japanese, therefore, are presented 
to the observer from the West, viz., the ultra-ceremonious and 
official, whose extreme civility somehow conveys the impression 
that it is only on the surface; the scheming and unscrupulous, 
of the parasitic order, frequenting the treaty ports; and the 
rough but kindly folk of the mountain districts. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why the numerous estimates of the 
Japanese national character which foreign observers have given 
to the world are so divergent, and even conflicting. One 
may go further, and say that had the last-mentioned class 
come more generally under observation than they have, these 
estimates would certainly have been more favourable on the 
whole. In fact, on passing through the country, from the open 
ports to the capital and thence to the interior, one is strongly 
reminded of the influence of environment on character. While 
few would be prepared to emulate the boldness of the lady-critic 
who recently propounded the theory that the excitability of 
the Japanese was the result of their living in a highly volcanic 
land, no one can fail to be struck with the parallelism of the 
contrasts which exist between the scenery of the coastlands 
and of the interior, on the one hand, and that between the 
character of their respective inhabitants, onthe other. There is a 
smiling, petty prettiness in the one, there is rugged simplicity 
and robustness in the other. The best and most enduring elements 
in the Japanese character, unaffected by the disintegrating touch 
of an alien civilisation, and unencrusted with a veneer of formality, 
have proceeded from—and still inhabit—the wild valleys of 
remote Japan, where torrents plunge through virgin forests 
and wash the bases of primeval hills; mingling, perchance, with 
the thermal waters from some ancient volcano which, after a 
millennium of silence, has burst again into stupendous activity. 


E. Bruce MitTrForp. 


Fear 


A. MORNING IN DIBA 


THE man of sense rises betimes in Northern Nigeria and gains 
thereby the benefit of the ante-seven a.m. coolth. So it still 
wants something of broad daylight when the steward raises 
the mosquito net and elicits one’s first growl of the day with a 
cheery “‘ Lafia!”? The steward is bright in the early morn, in 
spite of his having to turn out in the dark, a thing he hates, 
because it is his privilege, no less than his duty, to rouse his 
master from slumber. Next to slumbering oneself, quite the 
most comforting thing is to rouse others, he feels. And there 
are folks at home who resemble the steward in this. Which of 
us hath not suffered at the hands of the irritating, arrogant 
Early Riser? The pernicious bore who gets up in the dark, 
splashes about in the bath, carolling the while, and then stamps 
all about the place in search of breakfast! Makama, steward, 
is at his best when he comes, in the dawning, with his “ Lafia!” 
and the cup of tea. As the sun rises, his spirits and energy 
decline; noon finds him asleep, or, if waking, a creeping 
incompetent. Dinner sees him arrayed in a long white coat, 
girded about with vast cummerbund of blue, supervising with 
dignity the work of them who “ pass chop.” Thereafter he is 
seen no more till he brings the matutinal tea at the beginning 
of a new day. One never sees Makama doing anything, but 
he acts as a buffer between his employer and the tribe of assorted 
irritants that compose the staff of the household, a bachelor 
one, bien entendu. Things are done not too badly, and meals 
are on hand to time, or thereabouts, so long as there is a Makama, 
chief of the staff. Without him, chaos, dismal, utter, reigns. 
From which it will appear that a Makama hath his uses, nay, is, 
in fact, of the indispensable. 

Returning from leave, I acquired Makama from a soldier 
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friend, whom he had served for a long time. Soldiers generally 
have excellent servants, possibly because they are themselves 
more patient—and more leisured, than is the civilian of the 
junior sort. My friend went home, and Makama accompanied 
me to Diba, where he got together a number of assistants, and 
proceeded to manage me and my house. It was made evident 
to me at a very early stage that my own predilections regarding 
hours for meals went for nothing. Makama ruled that a cup 
of tea was to be presented at dawn, that I was to make my 
breakfast at ten A.M., whilst at four p.m. afternoon tea would 
be served, and, at seven P.m., dinner. It was agreed that I was 
to have the right to entertain at either of the chief meals on 
giving due notice to Makama. At first I rather resented his 
control, but I soon gave way, and really he does me rather well. 
He steals from me, I know, but none of the underlings is allowed 
to do so. And there is peace in the house. Certainly in this 
country one ought to have a Makama. ‘Two servants that I had 
engaged down country he brought up to me for dismissal a very 
few days after we reached Diba. I forget the pretexts he 
advanced, but I recollect that they were excellent ones. He 
produced at the time substitutes, whom he introduced as his 
brothers—persons whose many excellences and sterling worth 
exceeded his powers of description. At least, that’s what he 
said. Also, he found me a groom and a horse, the former, of 
course, a relative of his own. Makama himself is a man of 
Sokoto. Of his “ brothers,’ presently in my employ, one at 
least is a Kanuri from Bornu, one is from Kabba, another is a 
Gwari pagan from Zaria. I don’t know aught about the others. 

We are not uncomfortable in Diba. There is little to do, 
and my chief and myself, with a capable clerical staff, are here 
to do it. Said chief is a jocund, and an amiable and delightful 
fellow, with just one small delusion that he hugs to his very 
inmost soul, that affects his every act and deed. It is that 
we are overworked. Under this influence he doth frequently 
lift up his voice and cry aloud to headquarters thrilling descrip- 
tions that harrow, of the toils of himself and staff. I’m not 
at all sure that his is not a good line to take, on general principles. 
The offensive is oft the best form of defence, and my excellent 
superior seems to have established, in all quarters that matter, 
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the tradition of overwork at Diba. It must be that he has 
succeeded in getting the convention accepted, because we are 
left in peace, and only the other week they sent us still another 
clerk. 

I pottered about for the first week or two after arriving, 
looking for a job. Ultimately I was detailed for assessment 
duty in the native city. My work, I discovered, was to visit 
each of the sixteen wards of the city in turn, to meet the house- 
holders and inform them of the results of the new assessment, 
and to tell each man of them, coram publico, the amount that 
he will be expected to pay annually by way of tax, until such 
time as the assessment shall be again revised. So we caused 
proclamation to be made throughout the city that on a named 
day all householders in Ward I. should attend at the ward market- 
place, at seven A.M., there to meet the assessing officer. 

Soon after six one morning we start for the rendezvous, that 
is to say: 

Item: one Musa, interpreter ; 

Item: Awudu, orderly constable ; 

Item: Abdullahi, scribe; 

A couple of nondescripts saceying my chair and the assess- 
ment registers ; 

And Myself. 

Musa rides a fearsome animal of large size, which he manages 
to keep on its hind legs most of the time, by means of an 
ingeniously contrived bit that nearly cuts the brute’s tongue 
in half. The others walk. Musa leads our little procession, 
and doubtless hopes that I admire his prancing curvetting 
progress as much as do the natives we meet upon the road. He 
is mistaken in this. I regard him as a poisonous nuisance, mine 
own animal, probably inspired to emulation by the example 
of his, calling forth such skill in equitation as I possess in my 
effort to remain aboard of him. So a pest upon Musa’s circus 
tricks. All native horsemen go in for them, without being in 
any way good riders. But they ride in a sort of armchair, a 
saddle with very high peak and cantle, rising nearly a foot fore 
and aft of the sitting-place. Ensconced in this, his feet in deep 
slipper stirrups of metal, holding his mount tight up by the 
most abominably and cruelly effective bit on earth, your bold 
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native sits, and nothing short of an earthquake or the animal’s 
death is likely to unhorse him. 

Diba is a fine city, becomingly seated on rising ground in 
the midst of a saucer-shaped valley, with a distant line of 
isolated, flat-topped hills that look like uniform cases, squatting 
in a ring round it, upon the horizon. It is girt about by a great 
wall of red mud, frowning across a deep fosse at the plain around. 
To make a circuit of the wall means a ride of seven miles— 
rather more; within its line dwell some twenty-five thousand 
people. The city is full of wonderful shade trees—trees apparently 
evergreen, yet revelling in such endless variations of the colour. 
From afar off, of the city one can see nothing save a great oblong 
patch of brilliant verdure standing out brightly from the duller 
tones of the surrounding plain. One is almost upon it before 
the walls and buildings burst upon one through the veil of foliage. 

From the station to the city is a mile, and within the wall, 
from the gate to our objective, we ride other two. We follow 
the great wide road that bisects the city into Eastern and Western 
halves. It is broad and well kept, flanked with glorious trees; 
behind them high mud walls enclosing dwelling-houses. The 
road is full of people. Women and girls bringing in wood from 
the bush to sell in the market, native traders, well mounted, 
bringing along with them strings of carriers with their goods, 
hawkers proffering all manner of small articles what time they 
squat about on the roadside, in the shade; all help to compose 
a brisk and lively va et vient. The traders are well and hand- 
somely dressed in flowing robes and turbans. The women 
wear cheery-coloured cloths, the children no cloths at all, the 
sun shines, and the broad shady road of hard red mud is full of 
bright, merry, active life. Mounted men dismount as we pass, 
all others remove their caps, or their sandals if wearing turbans. 
And the loafers all stand up. 

At the gate we are met by a very splendid person indeed, 
the head of the Emir’s police, no less. This gentleman rides a 
great horse, wears a red turban, is attended by half a dozen 
red-turbaned foot men, and is greeted with anxious, fearful 
rather than warm, politeness by the passers-by. My chief says 
that he is a most excellent and valuable native official, and 
I haven’t any doubt that he is. The chief of police ought to 
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be feared, I suppose, and in a great city like Diba there are 
always lots of evildoers. He is certainly a fellow of zeal and 
activity, and periodically he swoops down upon and rounds up 
a great haul of scoundrels for the native court. Diba is run, 
and well run, by the Native Administration. There is the 
Emir at the head of the Executive, and the Alkali is chief of the 
Judiciary. Only rarely do cases come to us for trial, the native 
court having full powers. There is a most excellent native 
prison, escapes from which are rare. The place is well conducted, 
one of us inspects it at frequent intervals, and the inmates, 
without being inhumanly treated, are exceedingly glad to get 
quit of it. A condition of things which would seem to satisfy 
the main raison d’étre of such an institution. 

On arriving at the market-place we find ourselves in a great 
open space, dotted about with fine trees. Round about the 
square are huge houses of mud—to the roof-top must be quite 
thirty feet. The whole of one side is occupied by the Emir’s 
palace, a vast enclosure of wall, twenty feet high, a dozen feet 
thick at the base, roofs rising behind it; one main gate, flanked 
by half a dozen secondary ones, pierce the front, and in and out 
of these passes a never-ending stream of horsemen and foot 
men. Awaiting us in the shade is a great gathering of robed 
and turbaned individuals, the householders of Ward I. They 
rise as we approach, and prostrate themselves, and a murmur, 
deep and rather sweet, fills the air for some moments. All the 
men are busily saying “ Zaki!” (lion), “‘ Agasheka!” (saluta- 
tions), “‘ Lafia!”’ (health to you), and so on, being polite, in fact. 
The object of it all bows and smiles and salutes, and thinks that 
being a king in Europe must be a good deal of a bore. For all 
this “‘ being polite” is merely the local analogue of the address 
from the mayor and corporation, the guard of honour that has 
to be inspected, the bouquet to be received from the hands of 
the mayor’s little daughter, &c. &c., all part of the price royalties 
pay for their estate. 

The hum of greeting having subsided, and all the greeters 
having resumed their seats upon the ground, we take ours, open 
the register, and interpreter Musa calls Abdulkadiri dan Ussuman, 
whereat a gentleman in a very fine gown and spotless white 
turban rises, makes his way from the throng of sitters, and 
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takes his place in the cleared space before me. I notice in the 
register that Mr. Abdul, &c., is by profession a tailor, that his 
household of followers, wives, children, and other dependents 
tots up to something like a hundred souls, and that he is to pay 
several pounds of a tax. This last item is communicated to 
him, and he is straightway overwhelmed, first with astonish- 
ment, then with fury. His excitement is simulated, of course. 
The excellent soul came prepared to be overwhelmed at hearing 
a quarter of the amount, on principle. He splutters with intensity 
of feeling. Together he and I run through the list of his house- 
hold, together we perform a small arithmetical calculation, 
which shows that each man in his house paying a couple of 
shillings will give him the amount of his assessment, plus a 
small sum for contingencies. Friend Abdul, &c., acquiesces 
in the inevitable, and withdraws grumblingly. We are not far 
down the list when Musa calls a name, and fails to get a 
response. Inquiry reveals that the missing man is a wealthy 
metal worker who is not minded to come and meet the political 
officer merely because he has been asked to do so. And as we 
proceed, we come to others similarly minded. At least, they 
are not present. Messengers go in search of them, and we carry 
on. One man is told his assessment and retires to his place. 
Five minutes later he is back, says he has forgotten the amount. 
I tell him, and he retires once more. Presently he is back again, 
same story, and still again, by which time the crowd are alive 
to the fact that one of their number is engaged in the interesting 
and amusing feat of pulling the white man’s leg. But on this 
occasion I am myself minded to take a hand in the fun, and the 
earnest seeker after information is required to stand forth and 
bellow at the top of his voice what he has to pay. Three times 
he does this in the space before us, and then goes for a little 
walk to make the same proclamation, in the same way, at each 
of the corners of the square. His fellows are greatly tickled ; 
the gentleman gets his laugh, though possibly not quite in the 
form he anticipated, and slinks off, nor is he any more heard 
of this day. 

One name is called, and there is no reply for some moments, 
till an old, shrivelled, poor, and wretched-looking old woman 
is seen to make her way to the front. Her husband and two 
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sons are dead since the assessment was made, and herself terrified, 
thinking she will have to pay an impossible sum. Her difficulty 
is settled by a remission in toto, and she departs smiling. Most 
of the audience look a little glum at this; it is curious how a 
crowd in this part of the world will laugh and jeer at poverty, 
misery, affliction; wonderful how a little obvious appreciation 
of these sorrows leaves them cold. They are extraordinarily 
keen about money, and they cannot get out of their skulls the 
idea that the remission granted to that poor old woman will 
come out of their pockets, that each one of them will have to 
pay a little more because she has got off. Some of the assessees 
who come up to learn their obligations are blind. Which may 
sound a little hard, the taxing a blind man. The fact being 
that here, the blind make quite a fair sized community. They 
pursue two avocations, viz., they beg and they make rope. You 
will see scores of blind folk on the roadside near the great market, 
twisting rope, what time they make known their affliction in 
high sing-song tone. 

Now comes forward an impudent-looking fellow, handsomely 
dressed, with his veil covering his mouth. This is a most insulting 
thing, and, if done by a well-bred, pukka Muslim, cannot be 
regarded too seriously. It may be, it is just possible, that this 
bumptious, moneyed scallywag knows no better, so he is only 
asked, quietly, to lower his veil. On hearing what is due from 
him, he rises abruptly, turns his back sharply, bursts into a 
roar of laughter, and starts to swagger off. I ask him to come 
back, inquire why he is thus mannerless, and invite him to go 
and beg the Alkali to give him a few hints on deportment. 
Afterwards I hear that the worthy Alkali went to some pains, 
and required some of my friend, in this connection. Also that 
the hints were expressed in such manner as to impress them 
upon the fellow’s understanding. The incident, like others of the 
morning, was in the nature of what some folks call a “ try on.” 
And the issue helped to adjust the relationship that is to exist 
*twixt the merry men of Diba and myself. 

Here and there from amongst the ruck of tailors, brass- 
workers, weavers, scribes, butchers, standing out from the dead 
dull level of Diba citizens, comes a man who prefixes to his 
name “el Haji.’ Any individual who has made the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca is thus distinguished, and there are a good many such 
in the city. The time occupied on the journey varied from 
eighteen months, the least, to as many years, the longest; but 
the man who took eighteen years over it got into trouble with 
the Khalifa people in Omdurman—it was before Kitchener 
went there—and had to spend some years in the place. The 
route most used appears to be that going through Wadai, 
Sennussi’s country, Omdurman, and so to Suakin, thence to 
Jeddah by steamer. However accomplished, as these men do 
it, it is a fine effort, and I always feel like taking off my hat to 
“* el Haji.” 

Having arrived at the end of the list, we now receive those 
who were not present when their names were first called. The 
first man called says that he received no notice of the meeting, 
and it is shown that he did. He leaves to the native court, 
where he deposits, at the suggestion of the Alkali, one shilling 
in the Treasury of the Native Administration, in earnest of his 
intention to attend promptly and punctually when next called 
upon to do so. The next man to explain tells of a relative who 
died early in the morning, his duties in connection with the 
event preventing him from coming to see me at the time arranged. 
He is excused. The score or more citizens waiting to explain 
their failure to attend regard the death as a heaven-provided 
means of getting them out of a scrape. Not one of them but 
claims to be closely related to the deceased, and all expect to 
be excused upon that ground. Unfortunately for the claimants, 
the individual who really has been busy in consequence of the 
death, gives his testimony, which goes to show that the death 
aforementioned was in no way responsible for their failure to 
attend the rendezvous. He says he does not know them, and 
indignantly repudiates them as relatives. So they go, all 
together, to the Alkali, who, no doubt, will deal with them as 
justice, tempered with mercy, requires. 

Last of all, a healthy, hearty-looking fellow comes with 
much confidence to claim exemption. Says he is by profession 
a soldier (native). That, as there have been no wars since the 
white man came to the country ten years ago, he has been out 
of employment for precisely that period. The Emi, he says, 
occasionally gives him a gown, and others of the “big men” 
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make him “ dashes” (presents) from time to time. Application 
refused, and the applicant is reminded that a man who doesn’t 
work has no very clear right or claim to food. I have been 
some years in this country, but I meet to-day, for the first time 
in my experience, an able-bodied native who admits having 
lived in utter idleness for ten years. 

It is now noon, and we have done only one of the sixteen 
wards. So we do no more to-day. Notice is given that we will 
meet the remaining wards, in succession from No. I., in the 
market-place, at seven a.M. daily, one ward per day. It is 
further notified that the fee payable to the Native Treasury, 
per the Alkali, for failure to attend in time, will be two shillings 
each for Ward II. men, three shillings each for Ward III. men, 
and soon. And with that we say good-day, and make our way 
back to the station, and to lunch. 

“* MaIBERKONO.” 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, September 9, 1911. 

THE Senate has done exactly what might be expected of the 
American Senate when it is asked to ratify a treaty with Great 
Britain. It has welcomed the treaty “ with hospitable hands 
to a bloody grave.” It has professed its customary hypocritical 
affection for Great Britain, it has even, doubtless, referred to 
the “common tongue of Shakespeare” and indulged in the 
stock banalities that in the accounts of Pilgrim dinners and other 
such joyous functions are always followed by (cheers) or (loud 
applause), but the Senate, true to its traditions, cocks its sena- 
torial left eye and solemnly declares that as the guardian of 
the Constitution it can never—reluctantly and regretfully of 
course—be so recreant to its sacred trust as to consent to a 
treaty that violates the Constitution. And there you are. Sen- 
ators go out of committee room or from an executive session 
of the Senate and proclaim their belief in the wisdom of doing 
the very thing that the treaty secks to accomplish—only, a trifling 
detail, it must be done in the senatorial way, and that way is to 
make a farce of things serious. The Senate is never captious 
or punctilious about ratifying a treaty, but it is the sort of treaty 
that no self-respecting Government will accept. 

Some day there will be a British Foreign Minister who will 
consider it not beneath his dignity to have studied American 
history and American institutions, and whose advisers will have 
something more than the merest superficial knowledge of America 
(I know this sounds as if one still had faith in miracles, but 
even the Foreign Office must at last succumb to common sense), 
who, when approached by an American Ambassador to make a 
treaty which it is in the interests of the United States to make, 
will probably reply to this effect : 
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““ You ask us to make a treaty. Very good; but what do 
you mean by that? With whom are we asked to make a treaty ? 
Your President, you say, but I am under the impression—and 
of course I am subject to Your Excellency’s correction, whose 
knowledge on the subject is so much greater than mine—that 
the President cannot conclude a treaty; that his function is 
limited to the negotiation of a treaty, but the Senate need not 
ratify it. ... Yes, as Your Excellency observes, the system 
does make the conduct of foreign relations more difficult, but 
it is not for us to question the wisdom of your Constitution. 
But I am further informed, and again Your Excellency will correct 
me if I am in error, that before the Senate can act on the treaty 
it must first be reported on by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and that members of that very important Committee sometimes 
report against a treaty because they do not like the President 
or are not on friendly terms with the Secretary of State, or even 
because they have not been consulted in advance by the President 
or the Secretary of State and feel that their dignity has been 
slighted. Under the circumstances what guarantees can you 
give us that the treaty which you desire to negotiate will be 
ratified by the Senate ?” 

We can imagine the American Ambassador looking decidedly 
uncomfortable, talking beautiful nothings about “‘ the common 
tongue of Shakespeare,” quoting the Constitution and referring 
to the “ co-ordinate powers” of the Senate, but finally forced 
to admit that the guarantees asked for are impossible. 

Then this wise Minister for Foreign Affairs would say that 
it seems rather childish to play at treaty-making, but if the 
American Government really desired to make a treaty, let the 
President draft it and submit it to the Senate, which could haggle 
over it and squabble about it as much as it pleased, and then if 
the Senate accepted the President’s recommendation every 
member of the Senate must sign an undertaking not to change 
his mind for say six months. For this accomplished Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs would point out that Senators have 
been known to assure the President of their support of a treaty 
while it was in progress of negotiation, and then to vote against 
ratification when it came up for consideration; that the use 
of a comma instead of a semicolon makes it impossible for a 
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Senator to consent to ratification. At the end of six months 
the British Government would signify whether it cared to accept 
the treaty, provided that the Senate had not changed its mind 
and still adhered to its undertaking. That would probably 
simplify rather than complicate the business of treaty-making. 


There may be no Treaty of Arbitration, but the United States 
has lost nothing by its negotiation; there are some Senators 
who have been heard to say that it was an extremely good stroke 
of business for their country when Sir Edward Grey lent such 
a ready ear to Mr. Taft’s arbitration proposals. When the 
official announcement was first made that negotiations were in 
progress a section of the Press opposed the treaty so long as 
Great Britain had an alliance with Japan, for that alliance has 
always been construed to mean in America that in the event 
of war between the United States and Japan, Great Britain, 
under the terms of the alliance, must range herself on the side 
of Japan against the United States; and there are a great many 
Americans who are firmly convinced that a war with Japan 
is inevitable. That such a belief is foolish is of less consequence 
than that such a belief is entertained, and while the Jingo party 
talk lightly of war with Japan, the thought of war with Japan 
with Great Britain as her ally is quite another thing. The 
argument was used that so long as the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was in existence it was foolish to talk of a treaty submitting 
to arbitration “‘ national honour” when British and Japanese 
fleets might at any moment be carrying on a joint bombardment 
of American ports. 

We aim to please, appears to be the motto of the Foreign 
Office, which seems to do business on the principle of a store- 
keeper in a western mining camp, who put up a big sign in front 
of his place with this legend : 


We'll sell goods or bust. 

We ain’t going to bust. 

We don’t give a cent for profits, 
But we must be popular. 


(He was popular, for a time, but subsequently the gentleman 
was lynched. In his scorn of profits he gave fourteen ounces 
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to the pound and put more water in his “ bottled goods” than 
mining camp etiquette sanctions.) 

If the only thing that stood in the way of the ratification 
of a treaty of arbitration with the United States was a treaty 
existing between Great Britain and Japan to which the United 
States objected, his Majesty’s Government would be only too 
delighted to modify the treaty; anything to oblige. It is 
perhaps fortunate that the Americans are always moderate in their 
demands; no doubt if they had asked that the treaty with Japan 
be denounced, Downing Street would have promptly complied. 
The Anglo-Japanese Agreement was revised, and as one good turn 
deserves another, the Senate promptly amended the Arbitration 
Treaty by taking out of it the one article that gives it vitality. 
A treaty that originally had little value is now almost if not 
quite valueless. That is the price paid for the policy of popularity. 


I think the treaty will be eventually ratified—unless the 
British,Government makes it very plain that it will not accept 
an emasculated treaty—as public opinion undoubtedly approves 
the general principle of arbitration; but the public, of course, 
never studies the merits of a question and is very apt to think 
that the Senate is showing proper caution in requiring “ safe- 
guards”; and the tradition still lingers of the innocent and 
ingenuous American diplomat as wax in the hands of his British 
adversary. President Taft has entered the field in support of 
the treaty and has taken strong issue with the Senate. A question 
involving the interpretation of the Constitution is a question 
that lawyers and not laymen are competent to deal with, but 
Mr. Taft is conceded to be an excellent lawyer, and as a judge 
he was frequently required to construe the Constitution; his 
opinion is entitled to fully as much weight—to say the least— 
as that of the legal members of the Senate, and considerably 
more than that of members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
who have had no legal training. 

Speaking at the encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic the President said : 


Those who have objected to the treaty have first suggested that the 
organisation of the joint high commission with the power given to either party 
to secure a reference of the controversy to it, for consideration for a year, makes 
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it a breeder of war. I confess myself unable to follow the force of such an 
argument. The difficulties connected with the initiation of proceedings under 
any treaty, and the appointment of six commissioners with the expense and 
worry attendant upon it are all likely to prevent an invitation to a cumbersome 
negotiation like this when the ordinary channels of diplomacy are open. 

But the main and chief objection, if I understand it, to the treaty is that 
the Senate cannot agree to abide the judgment of a joint high commission like 
this as to whether a difference between the two countries comes under the 
description contained in the first clause, and is, therefore, arbitrable. By doing 
80, it is said the Senate will in some way part with the power conferred upon it 
by the Constitution and which it is forbidden to delegate. It is not disputable 
that the Senate may agree to arbitrate a class of questions in advance of their 
arising in the future. At least it would not lie with the present Senate to 
dispute this, because it has already made many treaties in which it has agreed 
to arbitrate all classes of questions except certain classes which are specified, 
If it has the right to agree to arbitration in the future upon any class of 
questions and be bound by such an agreement, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that it may be bound to arbitrate the question of the construction of 
a treaty in the future. 


Referring to the fear expressed by Senator Root and others 
that the Monroe Doctrine might be made the subject of arbitra- 
tion under the treaty, the President insisted that the fear was 
childish. The Monroe Doctrine, he maintained, is not “ justici- 
able”; it is a policy that the United States has “‘ followed for 
a century, and which the countries of Europe have generally 
acquiesced in. Certainly, with respect to this very matter Sir 
Edward Grey, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has announced publicly that the Monroe policy could not be 


disputed by them under this treaty, and would not come within 
its terms.” 


The extra session of Congress, convened by the President 
last April to pass the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, came to an 
end last month, a few days after my letter closed. There are of 
course the usual claims by partisans of what their side has ac- 
complished and the unfortunate predicament in which the other 
side finds itself, which being purely partisan are not entitled to 
much consideration. It is significant that the Kansas City 
Star, an independent newspaper of very great power and in- 
fluence in the West, should say: 


In the session just ending the Democratic Congressional organisation has 
shown iteelf alert, intelligent, and sincere in promoting progressive measures, 
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... In passing the Reciprocity Bill without amendments, the Democratic 
Congressmen resisted tempting opportunities to play politics and worked 
sincerely for what they believed to be the country’s best interests, They might 
have sought to make political capital out of reciprocity. That they did not— 
except in the broad way of helping the party by helping the country—went far 
to win them public esteem. Three big achievements for revision downward are 
put to their credit in the Wool Bill, the Farmers’ Free-list Bill and the Cotton Bill. 
Each one of these measures promised the country relief from tariff exactions. 
Each one of them was a sincere effort to remedy glaring evils, Each one of 
them was blocked—most mistakenly and most unfortunately—by the President. 
... It is simple truth to say that the record of the special session has 
enormously strengthened the confidence of independent voters in the capacity 
of the Democratic Party as represented in Congress. On the strength of 
this record, with a Presidential candidate like Governor Wilson, in whom 
the country believes, the party would make a powerful appeal to the nation 
next year. 


Speculation apart, the one thing that the session accomplished 
is to make definite the great issue of next year’s Presidential. 
campaign. There will be minor issues of course; there are 
always in a Presidential campaign, and sometimes these side issues 
have a disconcerting way of becoming the major issue and 
disarranging the plans of political managers, but ignoring that 
for the time being, the ring has been pitched for another great 
tariff battle. It was inevitable when the Democrats obtained 
control of the House of Representatives last November. They 
were elected on a tariff reform programme, and they were com- 
pelled either to carry out their pledges or admit they were without 
sincerity and retire defeated without firing a shot. 

The House passed three important Tariff Bills, which with 
the aid of the Republican Insurgents in the Senate were passed 
by that body and sent to the President for his signature. The 
President vetoed them, and his message returning to the House 
the Cotton Bill gives his reasons for refusing to approve all the 
Democratic Tariff Bills. The Bill, he says: 


was adopted without any investigation or information of a satisfactory character 
as to the effect which it will have upon an industry of this country in which the 
capital invested amounted in 1909 to $821,000.000, and value of the product to 
$629,000,000, the number of wage-earners to 379,000, making, with dependents, 
a total of 1,200,000 persons affected, and the wages paid annually amounted to 
$146,000,000, 


By next January, the President tells the House, a report 
will be submitted to Congress by the Tariff Board, showing the 
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comparative cost of the manufacture of cotton in the United 
States and other countries. 


The investigation by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House did 
not cover the facts showing this comparative cost, for the reason that the 
Committee was preparing a Bill on a Tariff for revenue basis, and their view of 
a proper Tariff was avowedly at variance with the theory of protection. Pledged 
to support a policy of moderate protection, I cannot approve a measure which 
violates its principle. 


The President takes up in detail various clauses in the Bill 


so as to exhibit its ‘“‘ empirical and haphazard character,” as he 
describes it, and concludes his message in these words: 


This Bill thus illustrates and enforces the views which I have already ex- 
pressed in vetoing the Wool Bill and the so-called Free-list Bill, as to the para- 
mount importance of securing, through the investigation and reports of the 
Tariff Board, a definite and certain basis of ascertained fact for the consideration 
of tariff laws. When the reports of the Tariff Board upon these schedules are 
received, the duties which should be imposed can be determined upon justly, 
and with intelligent appreciation of the effect that they will have both upon 
industry and upon revenue. Very likely some of the changes in this Bill will 
prove to be desirable and some to be undesirable. So far as they turn out to 
be just and reasonable I shall be glad to approve them, but at present the pro- 
posed legislation appears to be all a matter of guesswork. The important thing 
is to get our tariff legislation out of the slough of guesswork and logrolling and 
ex parte statements of interested persons, and to establish that legislation on the 
basis of tested and determined facts, to which shall be applied, fairly and openly, 
whatever tariff principle the people of the country choose to adopt. 


In vetoing these Bills Mr. Taft committed political suicide 
and ruined his party, if one can believe Democratic newspapers. 
He has shown himself to be a friend and protector of those mythical 
** interests” that have been the stock property of the demagogue 
for the last half dozen years or so; he has “ cast his fortunes 
with the Republican element that represents tariff abuses, not 
tariff reform,” says the New York World, and the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch terms the President “the mightiest friend of 
Privilege,’ and asks, ‘“‘ Can Privilege renominate and re-elect 
him?” The Republican newspapers, the “ regulars” of course, 
and not the Insurgents, warmly praise the President for his 
action. The New York Tribune leads the chorus: “ The tariff 
legislation fathered by the Democratic House,” says this leading 
Republican organ, “ will for ever constitute a monument to 
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Demecratic incapacity, insincerity, and lack of constructive 
statesmanship. The events of the last five months have served 
to reveal to the American people the sterling character, the 
manliness and imperturable sincerity of their President, who, 
with absolute singleness of purpose, has sought only to do his 
duty, trusting implicitly to the intelligence of the American 
people to determine if his work were good or ill.’ A very in- 
teresting statement is made by the Tribune, which, however, 
gives no authority for its assertion: ‘‘ The full measure of his 
disinterested advocacy of the reciprocity agreement can be 
compassed only by those who know that he had determined 
that if it were defeated he would not accept a renomination 
for the Presidency. He would have regarded himself as a failure, 
whatever might have been the verdict of the American people.” 


Both sides will find their position strengthened as the result 
of the action taken at the last session, but which will have been 
the greater gainer no man can yet say. The country has been 
crying out for relief from the high cost of living and has been 
corrupted by the demagogues to believe that at the door of the 
high tariff must be laid all the ills of which they complain. The 
Democrats offer relief—or at least a remedy supposed to bring 
relief—and the President refuses to allow it to be administered, 
describing it as a nostrum, the remedy of a quack, a medicine 
more dangerous to the patient than the slight illness that afflicts 
him. It is only natural that the people who have been con- 
verted to the doctrine that has been so vociferously preached 
during the last few years should give ready ear to Democratic 
arguments, and be convinced that in vetoing the Tariff Bills 
Mr. Taft was more mindful of the “ interests”’ than he was of 
the people. 

On the other hand, the President has given the country food 
for sober reflections. Here, he says, is one of the nation’s great 
industries, representing an investment of hundreds of millions 
on which more than a million persons are dependent for their 
support. Here is a Bill that places in jeopardy this great capital 
and this great army of wage-earners. Here is a measure—not 
scientifically constructed and carefully considered, but crude, 
hastily put together on insufficient evidence: “ empirical and 
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haphazard ”—that aims a blow at the system of Protection; a 
system that the American people have repeatedly sustained 
and declared is better adapted to their peculiar requirements 
than any other. It is this system that is now in peril. 

Both capitalists and working men will seriously consider 
whether they shall take the risk. The majority of manufacturers 
are of course Protectionists, for under Protection they have 
become prosperous and have been able to pay their operatives 
high wages. Naturally they favour no change that will threaten 
their welfare and force a readjustment of the methods of doing 
business. The majority of the working men have likewise been 
Protectionists—except on occasional intervals when labour 
disputes or the seductive voice of the tempter has made them 
eager for revenge or induced them to try an experiment, which 
they have usually very quickly regretted—and one would say 
that the fear of having wages cut to compensate for a reduction 
in the Tariff would keep the workman in line. But labour is 
in a restless, dissatisfied mood and may be guilty of any folly. 

Between labour and capital is the great middle class in 
America, as it is in England, and it this class that is perhaps 
even more restless and dissatisfied than labour. The man of 
small salary has felt the pinch of the high cost of living as well 
as the workman, but where the latter has had his wages advanced 
from time to time, the other is no better off than he was when 
the dollar purchased from a tenth to a fifth more than it does 
to-day. Equally with the working man the middle-class man 
has become infected with the poison of the demagogue; he has 
come to believe that he is a trust-ridden victim of the “ interests ” 
and that if it were not for the knavish tricks of employers and 
law-makers he would go to and from his work in his motor instead 
of having to use the plebeian tram. There is very little that 
the average member of this class can look forward to after he 
has passed a certain age. A man who has reached forty and 
is still a clerk or book-keeper earning five or six pounds a week, 
sometimes more, can hope for nothing better, and there hangs 
over him always the constant fear of something worse. American 
employers prefer young men to old men; the smart, pert, super- 
ficial and usually inexact “‘ hustler” is the type desired; for 
his boisterousness, his flippant manner of speech, his vitality, 
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and his irreverence—for he fears nothing or nobody—create the 
impression that he accomplishes more than the older, quieter 
and more experienced man. It is a curious thing, and it marks 
that great difference in temperament between the Englishman 
and the American, that whereas the head of an English firm 
likes to be surrounded by men of his own age, and has a respect 
and mild affection for the employés of long standing, and resents 
having to make changes in his staff, the American has no venera- 
tion for age or length of service, looks upon a man of middle 
age as used up, and seems to think that youth compensates 
for everything. 

It is the middle-aged man of the middle class who may be 
the decisive factor in the next election. There are a good many 
of him, and if the same impulse should bring about community 
of action, even although there might be no concerted action, 
the middle-class man might think it could do no harm to try 
the new remedy, just as in the same way that he has shame- 
facedly bought a bottle of the latest advertised hair dye and 
in fear and hope waited to see his thinning grey hairs restored 
to their original luxuriance. 


President Taft’s friends are not certain that he will be re- 
elected next year, but they are absolutely certain that he will 
be renominated. So confident are they of this that they expect 
he will be nominated on the first ballot. Everything would 
indicate that the confidence of Mr. Taft’s friends is justified. 


Horace, wasn’t it, whe said that the misfortunes of one’s 
friends are one’s delights, and the New York Herald, which 
has given ardent support to the reciprocists and annexationists 
in the campaign now waging in Canada, seems to be affected 
with the Horatian philosophy. It calmly estimates the American 
profits to be made out of a European war in which England is 
involved. If war should be declared between England and 
Germany, the Herald declares, it could not affect American 
interests adversely. Whatever may happen in Europe the 
United States will profit. “‘ An Anglo-Franco-German war,” 
the Herald continues, “ would give, for one thing, a powerful 
stimulus to neutral shipping. If Congress at the outbreak of 
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hostilities were rapidly to remove the antiquated restrictions 
on the registration of foreign- built ships, a vast number of British 
vessels would be transferred under our flag and an immense 
amount of the British carrying trade would pass into American 
hands.” 

Germany, the Herald argues, would not dare to interfere 
with the American flag. “ Thus the result of a European war 
might be the restoration of our merchant shipping trade to the 
important position it held before the Civil War.” Some mis- 
guided people who imagine that in the event of a war in which 
England is involved the United States would offer material 
and moral assistance will now perhaps understand that the 
United States is more concerned in playing the role of the in- 
ternational bagman than she is in the success of British arms. 


Lynchings in America are, unfortunately, too common to 
make them of interest except to the readers of the sensational 
Press, but in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, a town of about twelve 
thousand inhabitants, where the manufacture of steel is the chief 
industry, there recently took place a lynching of unparalleled 
atrocity, that reveals the savage and undisciplined character of 
the American and the contempt in which he holds law. A 
negro killed a policeman and attempted suicide, but prevented 
in his attempt he was taken, desperately wounded, to the hospital, 
which was stormed by a mob, the few nurses heroically attempting 
to prevent the removal of the man, who was burned to death 
in the sight of more than half the adult population of the place. 
Mr. William T. Ellis has made for the Chicago Continent a careful 
study of the crime, its causes and the community where it occurred, 
and he finds that “‘ It was a social, political, moral and religious 
collapse on the part of a community that is no worse than most 
of its neighbours, and better than some.” His most discouraging 
observation is that the roots of the crime: 


strike back into the present-day American character. It was due partly to lack 
of conviction and character, to essential irreligion; partly to frivolous-minded- 
ness, the old Athenian lust for a new sensation; partly to the corner-loafing 
habit; partly, in its beginnings, to intemperance; partly to lack of the church- 
going habit (the gathering of the mob synchronised with the evening church 
services) ; partly to the enervating influence of local politics of the Pennsylvania 
brand ; small-souletd officials who were politicians first and executors of the Iaw 
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afterward ; partly to that provincialism which makes men incapable of consider- 
ing consequences beyond their own village, and primarily to the absence of the 
great conceptions of loyalty to God’s law, and to man’s law. 


There are seven Protestant and one Roman Catholic church 
in Coatesville. In the hour of trial they all failed. Mr. Ellis 
Says : 

Law failed in Coatesville. Our boasted American self-government collapsed 
completely when put to a test. The Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, Turkish, 
European, and British editors who comment upon this terrible tragedy as proof 
of the breakdown of the American system cannot easily be gainsaid. Early 
press despatches talked about a mob of foreigners doing the lynching. There 
are about 3000 foreigners in Coatesville, but all local accounts agree that they 
had no part in this crime. The criminals were Americans, sons and grandsons 
of Americans ; with, it is true, an active minority of the floating American 
population that drifts from steel town to steel town. There are about 8000 
white American-born citizens in Coatesville. The mob, which was made up 
mostly of men, and young men at that, numbered at least 4000. Now what 
proportion of Coatesville’s respectable and church-going folk witnessed the 
lynching ? 

Father Halohan, the Catholic priest of Coatesville, was at first frankly 
puzzled when I began to question him upon the religious significance of the 
lynching. In the course of conversation, however, he made a statement which 
came near to the root of things. Summarised, it is this: Our young people do 
not know what it is to obey authority. They leave school at fourteen, spend too 
much money, care too much for pleasure, and are too heedless of all authority. 


Southerners justify lynching by asserting that it is necessary 
for the protection of white women. Coatesville can offer no such 
excuse. It has no large negro population and the whites are in 
no danger. The crime of the worthless negro was no different 
from that of a white hooligan, and the killing of policemen by 
roughs or criminals is not an unknown crime. The negro’s fate 
was sealed and the law would have dealt with him justly, but 
that defiance of authority which is the basis of American character, 
the hatred of the negro, and the knowledge that there is little 
risk in lynching a negro swept all restraint aside. The crime 
was as unnecessary and brutal as any ever committed, but Coates- 
ville does not know its shame. Its conscience is untroubled. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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VOLTAIRE AND HIS AGE 


THE animus against the eighteenth century which had its source 
in the imaginative ferment of the Romantic movement has now 
spent iiself and we can investigate its valid contributions to 
thought and human progress without the prejudice which is 
inevitable to a reaction so violent as the Romantic protest was. 
We need go no further afield than our own Carlyle to learn that 
the eighteenth century in France was a hollow sham, a phantasmal 
mockery, serving only as fuel to feed the fires of the Revolution 
which at the close of a godless age registered itself as the one 
substantial fact amid a welter of unreality. 

Such views as Carlyle’s, and they were once widely current, 
are now no longer tenable. It is no longer possible to view the 
age of Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists as merely 
negative, destructive, satanic. These men had their work in 
the wor'd to perform, and though in the retrospect of time the 
harrow may seem to have been used more effectively than the 
drill, it is well to reflect before passing a final judgment, whether 
that which was uprooted had any valid mandate to live, and 
whether that which was sown has received the sanction of 
a later age. 

Speaking for myself I cannot doubt the issue of an honest 
inquiry into the matter. From the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
century, and I am referring more particularly to France, the world 
took an immense stride into the future. The static repose of 
the seventeenth century, its unquestioning acquiescence in 
authority whether of Church or of State, and the unperturbed 
conservatism born of this acquiescence permitted an art of ex- 
quisite reserve, unruffled dignity, and pervasive charm. Dis- 
turbing problems there are none. Pascal has passing moods of 
anguish, which cause him the more convulsively to clasp the cross, 
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but Moliére remains the one questioning spirit of his age. As 
we pass into the eighteenth century we encounter Bayle whose 
words sweep like an angry little gust across the face of untroubled 
waters. Each great new figure that arises is an individual storm- 
centre, and before the century closes the waves are churned into 
a yeast ol tempestuous fury. Do not expect therefore from this 
age the calm, seli-confident dignity of Bossuet or the unrufiled 
grace of Racine. Words now are weapons, every book is a 
campaign, and if I choose Voltaire asthe supreme exemplar of his 
century it is because there is none defter-footed than he, none more 
supple of wrist, none whose rapier-thrust is more mortal, nor any 
who so insidiously undermines the fortifications of the unwary. 
When the fortress is blown into the air with a puff of smoke, we 
must think of the man who laid the mine no less than of him who 
touched the spark, and although Rousseau may quite as de- 
monstrably as Voltaire be considered the engineer of the French 
Revolution, it is Voltaire who has much more deeply and lastingly 
stamped the impress of his mind upon the thought of the modern 
world. 

When Francois Marie Arouet was born in 1694 a famous 
reign was drawing towards its inglorious close. Louis XIV., his 
lust of conquest sated with victory, was now at the century’s 
turn to encounter the succession of humiliating defeats which 
have rendered illustrious the name of Marlborough. And failure 
in the field was but falsely compensated by the growing intolerance 
which dominated the councils of the Church. Won over by his 
pious mistress, Madame de Maintenon, to a simulation of religion 
three-parts hypocrisy and one part superstition, Louis succeeded, 
it is true, in stimulating the spirit of vindictiveness which is 
wont to reside in a hierarchy blinded by excess of power. But 
the envenomed quarrel between Jansenist and Jesuit, the more 
eloquent but no less deplorable controversy in which Bossuet and 
Fénelon were opposing champions, the bickering jealousies in 
the lowly places of the Church no less than the fiercer rivalries 
upon the heights, left Catholicism at the reign’s close outwardly 
gorgeous as ever, yet inwardly a prey to its own corruption. A 
century the most religious which France had known, which 
numbered among the supporters of the Church every man of 
genius save Moliére, merges now into a century where all things 
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sacred or temporal are put to the question, and where the great 
names are a solid phalanx arrayed against a faith which finds 
not one competent defender. It is at this juncture that Voltaire 
is born, as if place and hour and circumstance had been chosen 
to bring to full fruitage the seed of destructiveness which lay 
folded in his brain. Born a hundred years earlier he would have 
been merely a witty and licentious poet, a species of superior 
Voiture, and in the infancy of classical tragedy he would have 
intrigued against Corneille instead of Crébillon for primacy. 
Voltaire the courtier, the flatterer, and the sycophant we would 
have known, but not the controversialist and pamphleteer who 
convulsed the Europe of his day and who still contributes to the 
gaiety of nations. The Voltaire of a hundred years later is less 
thinkable. His persiflage and classically restricted fancy could 
not have thriven in the France of Chateaubriand, Hugo and 
Lamartine. Living to-day in a thoroughly unchristian France he 
would have found a congenial society, and in Anatole France a 
congenial comrade of the pen. But he would have still been a 
different Voltaire, for the giant against which the batteries of 
his ironic wit were directed no longer bestrides the body politic 
in France, and oppression now dwells in the tents of the unbeliever. 

At the age of ten Francois Marie was sent to the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand, where the Jesuits—the teachers par excellence 
of France—were not slow to discover the precocity of his talents. 
Though sarcastically sceptical always of the value of the traditional 
training in the schools Voltaire never wholly lost his sense of 
affection for his early teachers, and to this survival of esteem the 
Jesuit Order owes its comparative immunity from his attack. 
At seventeen young Arouet came home from his school triumphs 
dominated by two passions which never deserted him, the passion for 
pleasure and the passion for fame. He tells his father with emphasis 
that he has chosen for himself the career of a man of letters. “‘ Itis 
the career,” replics his father, “‘ of 2 man who wishes to be useless 
to society, to be a burden to his parents, and to die of hunger.” 
And again shorily afterwards, to the bearer of an offer which his 
father makes to buy for him the post of Counsellor to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris—‘ Tell my father that I do not desire any place 
which may be bought. I shall know how to make one for myself 
which will cost nothing.” 
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Anxiety to reach a period when the subject of a biographical 
sketch has attained the fulness of his reputation is no justification 
for slighting the incidents and circumstances which at the in- 
ception of his career mark his character and reveal the direction in 
which his talents will develop. Given, therefore, a youth of 
extraordinary ability, witty, pleasure-loving, yet with that burning 
zeal for fame which sets a dividing-line between the epicurean and the 
voluptuary, what prophetic estimate at this place and period may 
we hazard of his future ? Hard at all times as is such a problem, it 
becomes the more difficult of solution when we reflect to what 
extent the most brilliant productions of Voltaire are the reaction 
from immediate circumstance ; but that our forecast should even 
approximate to the truth it would be necessary to add to the 
above anticipatory conditions of judgment one statement of fact 
which makes for simplicity—that never was mind so brilliant 
so utterly destitute of the religious sense as was the mind of 
Voltaire. 

Men are born with a genius for religion as with a genius for 
irreligion, and so completely does Voltaire conform to the latter 
type that no sense of reverence nor even of propriety serves to 
check his wanton gibes at all which transcends the limits of his 
common-sense philosophy. He was nurtured into irreligion by 
his godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf, type of the godless Abbé 
of that day, and initiated into licentiousness by the dissolute 
leaders of the Temple, into whose society his godfather had 
introduced him. Saint Simon records the Regent’s admiration 
for Philippe de Vendéme, the Grand Prior of this once holy order, 
“because he had gone to bed drunk for forty years, had always 
kept mistresses openly, and had spoken continually against piety 
and religion.” The Court of the Regency of which the young 
Voltaire was later an eager though less favoured frequenter was 
still more dissolute: “‘ They drank deeply,” says Saint Simon, 
“and of the best wine; they grew warm; they talked shame- 
lessly with uncovered bosom, and strove which could utter the 
grossest impurities, and when they had made some noise, and 
were very drunk, they went to bed to recommence on the morrow.” 
Such was the society of the Temple, dissolute and witty, and such 
was the society of the Regency, dissolute without wit. An age 
so rich in memoirs gives us ample testimony as to the character 
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of society at large: where outward decorum is the mask for 
inward grossness, and where mere charm of manner may veil the 
most shameless indecencies of speech. The conversation which 
Madame d’Epinay records as having taken place between men 
and ladies of quality at Mlle. Quinault’s dinner-table is 
typical of an age when the old-fashioned morality of family life 
is cast out as dull and ridiculous. The irreligion of Voltaire is, 
therefore, merely the irreligion of his day infused with Voltairean 
venom, and the licentiousness of his writings passed unremarked 
in an age which condoned the unalloyed grossness of Diderot 
and the younger Crébillon. It may be added, too, that the 
valetudinarian Voltaire was compelled to rest content with a 
cautiously tempered dissoluteness, and he may therefore be 
regarded rather as an interested and sympathetic spectator than 
as a participator in the delicate vices of his day. 

When the Duc d’Orléans assumed the Regency in 1715, 
Voltaire, or Arouet as we still must call him, was a young man 
of twenty-one with various love-affairs and escapades to his 
credit, but who, in spite of the sharpness of his wit, had not yet 
come into conflict with either Church or State. Almost im- 
mediately two scurrilous sets of verses defaming the Regent 
make their appearance, and what more natural than that they 
should be attributed to this brilliant young man Arouet, who 
has won his way into society by dint of epigram and flattery ? 
Thus, rightly or wrongly, they are attributed to him, and in spite 
of stout denial he is exiled from Paris. Two years before he had 
been virtually exiled by his father to Saint-Ange, where old M. 
Caumartin had poured forth into his willing ears the anecdotes 
of the reign of Louis the Great which still lend their charm to 
Voltaire’s history of that period. Now, in 1716, his exile is less 
profitable but no less pleasurable if we may trust the delighted 
letters which the young Arouet sends from the chateau of the 
Duc de Sully to his friends in Paris. It is impossible to avoid 
contrasting in one’s mind the painful débuts of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau with Voltaire’s brilliant initiation into life. Each 
vicissitude in his career he succeeds in turning to his own profit, 
a truth of which we will presently see a more forcible illustration. 
His Sully exile, or country visit we might properly call it, was 
revoked early in 1717. On Arouet’s return to Paris two epigrams 
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against the Regent are again attributed to him, known as J’at 
vu, and Puero regnante. Voltaire throughout his life was never 
slow to deny the authorship of play or poem or pamphlet which 
it served his purpose to disclaim; but denial in this instance 
is unavailing. The Regent summons him to his presence and 
the following brief colloquy takes place. The Regent: Mons. 
Arouet, je gage vous faire voir une chose que vous n’avez jamais vu. 
A.: “Quoi?” R.: “La Bastille.’ A.: “ Ah, Monseigneur 
je la tiens pour vue.” 

To the Bastille, however, he went, and in the eleven months 
which elapsed before his release he had ample time to reflect upon 
the impossibility of harmonising liberal opinions with personal 
liberty in eighteenth-century France. When a few years later 
he visited England, he was quick to seize and appreciate the 
contrast between a land where truth was free to speak, and a 
land where the prison doors creaked when authority was impugned. 
It was never Voltaire’s habit to brood at length upon his 
grievances. Petulant and irascible he was, but the very hotness 
of his temper precluded a prolonged moodiness. It was certainly 
an exasperating thing for the young poet to be thus summarily 
penned up on the eve of his first dramatic triumph, for his tragedy 
(Edipe had just been accepted by the Théadtre Frangais; but he 
swallowed his mortification and whiled away the hours of his long 
captivity by composing an epic poem. Among the articles for 
which he signs a receipt on his entrance to prison are two volumes 
of Homer (Latin-Greek), two India handkerchiefs, a little cap, 
two cravats, a night-cap and a small bottle of essence of cloves. 
From this alembic arose a poem, La Langue or La Henriade, which 
France for long acclaimed as the one modern work worthy to be 
set beside the Aneid and the Iliad. We judge this masterpiece 
of rhetoric very differently now, but the energy of intellect which 
engendered it under such circumstances commands our admira- 
tion if the poem itself fails to arouse our interest. 

In May 1717 he was imprisoned, in the April of the following 
year his imprisonment was commuted to exile on his father’s 
estates at Chatenay. Ere long he was granted permission to 
return to Paris, a permission which he was eager to avail himself 
of in order to supervise the production of his tragedy Gdipe. 
In November the piece was acted, and critics proclaimed the 
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advent of a new Racine. But another exile was in store for our 
poet, the motive on this occasion being some further scurrilous 
verses against the Regent, the authorship of which Voltaire 
again and now with truth denied. The exile was indeed a merry 
one. “I pass my life from chateau to chateau,” he wrote to his 
friend de Cideville, and letters of the gayest description are dated 
now from the castle of the Maréchal de Villars, and now from one 
or other of the estates of the duc de Sully or Richelieu. The 
letters are no longer signed Arouet, for on his release from the 
Bastille he had discarded that plebeian name for the resonant 
Voltaire, as Moliére had before him discarded the vulgar name 
of Poquelin. Any sketch of Voltaire’s career would be extended 
to undue length which sought to record even with briefest com- 
ment the multitude of works which his never-wearying brain 
engendered. Among these are none to be neglected, none that 
do not bear throughout or in some corner the signature of his 
genius. Yet most of these I must pass in silence, and the imagina- 
tion must picture to itself a hand that steadily drives a pen across 
the page while the man himself is wracked with pain that would 
have quelled a less resolute courage, or buffeted by the winds 
of disaster, or tossed about on a frothy sea of frivolity more 
treacherous than tempest. 

Voltaire has now reached a point in his life when he realises 
that to gain the influence upon opinion which his talents justified, 
he must free himself from all dependence upon relatives or patrons. 
‘**The man who would raise himself to be a power must begin by 
securing a pecuniary independence.” So Voltaire wrote, and 
his natural sagacity in money affairs permitted him to implement 
his promise to himself. The story of his financial affairs is in 
itself a long chapter, and its pages are not without their blots. 
The processes by which his great fortune was amassed we may 
afford to neglect, but that a vast fortune was amassed is a factor 
of capital importance in aiding us to realise that for half a century 
Voltaire was the uncrowned king in the world of letters, wielding 
a vast power and exercising a princely hospitality. Roughly 
speaking, his fortune at his death might be estimated, taking into 
account the purchasing power of money, at fifteen thousand 
sterling a year, and all but a negligible fraction of this was earned 
in his business ventures, in contracts with Governments, in 
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large shipping enterprises, in the traffic of grain, and in a variety 
of commercial transactions at home and abroad. 

I am often asked [Voltaire wrote in his Memoirs] by what art I have come 
to live like a farmer-general and it is good to tell it, in order that my example 
may be of service. I saw so many men of letters poor and despised that I made 
up my minda long time ago that I would not increase their number. In France 
a man must be anvil or hammer; I was born anvil. A slender patrimony becomes 
smaller every day, because in the long run everything increases in price, and 
government often taxes both income and money. It is necessary to watch the 
operations which the Ministry, ever in arrears and ever on the change, makes 
in the finances of the State. There is always some one of these by which a 
private person can profit without incurring obligation to any one; and nothing 
is so agreeable as to be the author of your own fortune. The first step costs 
some pains; the others are easy. You must be economical in your youth, and 
you find yourself in your old age in possession of a capital that surprises 
you; and that is the time of life when fortune is most necessary to us. 

It was in the prosecution of his private fortunes that Voltaire 
visited Holland in 1722 upon a secret mission from the Cardinal 
Dubois. In the free manner of the period he travelled by easy 
stages with an attractive woman of fashion, the Marquise de 
Rupelmonde, to whom he wrote the first verses in which he 
ventured to question the validity of the Christian religion. More 
trenchant criticism followed in after years, but the Church party 
never forgot nor forgave the first affront of the Epistle to Urania. 
At Brussels he visited the poet J. B. Rousseau, now grown pious 
in his old age, and submitted to his judgment the draft of his 
epic poem La Lngue. The older poet, as poets will do, submitted 
in turn an “ Ode to Posterity,” which provoked the witty if obvious 
retort: “‘Ah, my Master—there is a letter which will never reach 
its address.”” This was the foundation of the first among a 
multitude of literary quarrels which embittered or enlivened 
Voltaire’s career to its close. In this case Voltaire was the 
aggressor, but the aggression was a mere witty retort which any 
other than a thin-skinned poet would have parried with a laugh. 
But Rousseau comes to the attack with charges of impropriety 
and infidelity, and Voltaire in return deluges the helpless old man 
with a pitiless hail of epigrams. A great reputation like Voltaire’s 
is always a target for the envious arrows of the small, but we 
are forced to regret that the irritating hostility of such petty 
creatures as Fréron, Desfontaines, and Pompignan was not 
received with the dignified silence which is more crushing in 
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rebuke than the wittiest retort can ever be. Readers of the 
correspondence are aware how vehemently these slanderous 
attacks possessed Voltaire’s mind, but we might well afford to 
spare even some of the matchless satires which these quarrels 
engendered for some trace of the olympian calm and majesty 
which his character lacks. 

I pass two years of Voltaire’s career filled with enough intellec- 
tual activity to eke out the lifetime of an ordinary man, and 
arrive at an episode of pivotal importance in the history of French 
thought. The scene is Adrienne Lecouvreur’s box in the Théatre 
Frangais where Voltaire is the centre of a group which is probably 
discussing the play in progress. Voltaire, as one entitled to hold 
opinions on the drama, is laying down the law perhaps with 
positiveness, certainly with his accustomed charm of manner. 
Into the conversation breaks a rowe nobleman of the town—the 
Chevalier de Rohan—who angrily asks: ‘“ Monsieur de Voltaire, 
Monsieur Arouet—can you tell me what your name is?” “It 
is at least, my lord, not a name that I drag in the dust. I begin my 
name, the Chevalier de Rohan finishes his.” Rohan raises his 
cane, Voltaire grasps the hilt of his sword, the actress opportunely 
faints and the angry episode appears closed. A few days later 
Voltaire is dining with the duc de Sully. A message is brought to 
the table, to the effect that some one urgently wishes to speak 
to him at the door. He descends to the street, where he sees two 
hackney coaches. Setting his foot on the steps of the carriage 
to address his unknown interlocutor, he is rudely set upon 
from behind by the hired ruffians of the Chevalier de Rohan, 
who directs proceedings from the accompanying coach. When 
Voltaire freed himself, or was set free, he rushed to his 
host to entreat his intervention with the authorities. Sully 
basely withheld his protection, for it was not the custom of the 
time for a nobleman to take the part of a common citizen against 
a fellow nobleman. The poet limited his revenge upon Sully to 
never again entering a house which had been almost his home, 
and to substituting in his epic poem (Ja Henriade) the name of 
Duplessis Mornay for the more illustrious name of Sully’s 
ancestor. To accomplish his revenge upon Rohan was a more 
serious and difficult matter. This was the second public thrashing 
which Voltaire had received, and he was the object of ridicule 
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rather than pity even among his friends. He could not obtain 
official redress against a member of so influential a family, he 
could not murder him, and he felt the insult too keenly to attack 
him in mere print. So under the close and constant surveillance 
of the police Voltaire passed four months in learning the manipu- 
lation of the sword which hung so uselessly at his side. Poor 
Voltaire! It is a brave and pathetic picture, and had we the 
power of evocation it might be worse employed than in resus- 
citating the image of the angry and emaciated poet performing the 
mysteries of quarte and tierce in a fencing-salon. In four months 
he again makes his way into the same box where he had received 
the insult. The Chevalier was in his accustomed seat whom 
Voltaire thus addresses: “ Monsieur, if some affair of interest has 
not made you forget the outrage of which I have to complain, 
I hope that you will give me satisfaction for it.” The challenge 
is accepted for the following morning, but the appointed hour 
finds Voltaire in the Bastille instead of upon the field of honour. 
We probably owe fifty years of Voltaire’s life to this miscarriage 
of justice. We certainly owe to it an intellectual stimulus the 
most important by far which Voltaire ever experienced. This, his 
second imprisonment, lasted but fifteen days, for on the poet’s 
urgent entreaty his sentence was commuted to exile and he was 
accorded full liberty to pass over to England. What this meant 
to Voltaire and what its significance to the intellectual life of 
France only students of comparative literature will appreciate. 
The drift of literary influence upon France since the Middle Ages 
had always been from the direction of the Greek and Latin 
classics, or from the literatures of Southern Europe. What 
France had received from England was virtually nothing until 
Voltaire came back from his three years’ residence there, but 
his sympathetic visit marks the inception of a period of fruitful 
reciprocity. To England Montesquieu also went as a serious student 
of our political life; from the English Richardson, Rousseau 
borrowed his theory of the novel; and Richardson again is the 
theme of Diderot’s ecstatic praise. The great names of eighteenth- 
century France have been mentioned, but to make the list of our 
debtors complete, reference must be made to Prévost, the author of 
the French Spectator, to La Chaussée and again to Diderot who 
borrowed their system of pathetic comedy from Moore and Lillo, 
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and to a host of lesser lights including the Shakespearean 
translators of the closing century, and the painful imitators of 
our descriptive poets. 

The specific things which Voltaire, after his three years’ 
residence in England, introduced into France were Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Locke. For the first named of these Voltaire’s 
enthusiasm was never wholly sincere, nor his comprehension of 
his genius complete. To the end Shakespeare remained for 
Voltaire the drunken savage of genius, and his work a disordered 
chaos with flashes of sudden power. Newton, on the other hand, 
Voltaire unreservedly admired, and he understood his system as 
thoroughly as a naturally unmathematical mind was capable of 
understanding it. In spite of these disabilities Voltaire con- 
stituted himself the champion of Newton against the orthodox 
Cartesian school, and as with Goethe at a later day so now the 
poet and dramatist in Voltaire ran some risk of being lost in the 
man of science. The time which physical experiments at Cirey 
consumed at the expense of literature may be measured by the 
multiplied references in his own letters, and by the reiterated 
complaints of friends expectant of the tragedy or poem that was 
never written. With equal industry he had neither the ver- 
satility nor the divination which enabled Goethe to discover the 
inter-maxillary bone in man and to trace out the evolution of leaf 
into flower. But the gift of popularisation he had in an eminent 
degree, and all the disciple’s willingness to guide himself by the 
master’s thought. To what extent Voltaire deserves consideration 
as an original thinker it is difficult to say. French critics of the 
extremer kind hold that he originated nothing, but that his as- 
tonishing receptivity of mind and unsurpassed gift of expression 
conferred the semblance of originality upon even the most obvious 
commonplaces of thought. He found weapons ready made to his 
hand and had the skill to use them. That is all they are willing to 
admit, but it at least is something, and if we must concede that in 
science Voltaire originated nothing, he assimilated much, and to 
such good purpose that he made the world a partner in his assimila- 
tion. Locke’s name, the remaining name of the English trio, suggests 
the field of metaphysics, and all that I have said with regard to 
Voltaire’s participation in the science of his day finds here an even 
more striking application. Locke is the beginning and the middle 
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and the end of Voltaire’s philosophy. Hints from the later 
Deists he is eager to accept, complacent reflections from Shaftes- 
bury and Bolingbroke, aphoristic platitudes from Pope or malicious 
insinuations from Woolston, but always at the end of the journey 
he returns to Locke, and finds in the pages of that sensational 
philosopher the answer to all the riddles which the human mind 
may hope to solve. 

The tangible things I may repeat which Voltaire brought 
back from England were Shakespeare and Newton and Locke ; 
but the intangible revolution which his visit wrought in his mind 
and character calls for equal emphasis. He left France a mere 
fashionable man of letters, a wit and a poet: he returned with 
deeper views and a quickened sense of his responsibilities. Rid 
ourselves we must of the delusion that Voltaire was only a graceless 
scoffer. The religion whose beginning and end is the immediate 
fatherhood of God he never knew, but we will search the records 
of modern literature in vain to find a writer more generously 
conscious within the limits of his aristocratic prejudices of the 
suffering brotherhood of man. This fellow feeling for humanity 
may have been the natural growth of years, but it does not find 
complete expression in his writings until his return from his long 
exile. It is not, therefore, carrying surmise too far to give England 
some credit for developing the serious side of Voltaire’s genius. 
The broader aspects of political issues he saw less clearly and 
appreciated less profoundly than Montesquieu, but no eye was 
keener than Voltaire’s to observe the more trivial-seeming yet 
no less vital things which pertain to the administration of justice, 
and to detect the vast superiority of England over France in 
matters affecting the general life of the community. 

I forego the temptation to dwell upon the episodes which give 
such variety and movement to the last fifty years of Voltaire’s 
life in order to glance instead at his significance in the world of 
letters and thought, and to discover the real drift of his views 
upon religion and the influence which derives from these. As a 
master of the craft of letters Voltaire ranks not far below the 
world’s greatest names, compensating by variety and vitality 
what he lacks in depth. In genial human wisdom and in com- 
prehensive grasp oi character Moliére in his own country sur- 
passes him. In the limited sphere of classical tragedy Racine is 
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undeniably his superior, and Corneille’s masterpieces /e Cid, 
Horace, Cinna, and Polyeucte have an intenser poetic energy and 
@ more sustained dignity than Zaire, Tancréde, Mérope, or 
Mahomet. But we must remember that Moliére was a writer of 
comedy and nothing besides, and that Racine and Corneille 
confined themselves within the narrow limits of classical tragedy. 
Voltaire was a respectable writer of comedy, the third of his 
nation in tragedy, the greatest controversialist and the most 
biting satirist of his age, its first historian, its most witty and 
graceful poet, and of correspondents the most copious, the most 
various, and the most entertaining the world has known. 

The eminent French critic, M. Emile Faguet, attempted and 
abandoned the task of formulating Voltaire’s philosophy. To an 
inquiring mind like Voltaire’s most of the great problems must 
remain open questions. Hating the spirit of system, he refused 
to dogmatise, and thus it is that in one portion of his work we 
will find a captivatingly lucid exposition of the doctrine of free 
will confronted in another portion by an equally lucid exposition 
of determinism, an asseveration of annihilation cancelled by an 
assertion of personal immortality, the denial of innate ideas 
confused with the enunciation of a moral law, and radical doc- 
trines coniuted by aristocratic prejudice. In this “chaos of clear 
ideas”’ several things are constant—his passion for art, his 
delight in exquisite living, itself a reflection of his passion for 
art—his love for humanity, and his hatred of Christianity, the 
most humane of all religions. Two of these themes I touch 
upon briefly in order to arrive at some knowledge of the stand- 
point from which Voltaire viewed humanity at large and the 
Christian religion in particular. His own words will most fittingly 
reveal his opinions. We are not slow to discover that with all 
his humanitarian zeal Voltaire is not a radical in matters political. 
The normal division of the world as he viewed it is reflected in 
the following paragraph: “This world I must confess is a com- 
posite of rascals, fanatics, and fools, among whom there is 8 
little separate band which is called ‘good society.’ This little 
band being rich, well brought up, well educated and refined, is as 
it were the flower of the human race; for it honest pleasures are 
made; it is to please it that the greatest men have laboured; 
and it is this little band which establishes reputations.” The 
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quotations which follow exhibit Voltaire’s conviction that this 
little band will necessarily abjure the gross superstitions of a 
dogmatic faith, but that the well-being of refined society demands 
that the masses shall continue to revere a rewarding Deity, and 
dread an avenging God. Nietszche would not have approved 
the benevolent tyranny which Voltaire persistently advocates, 
but he would have echoed the anti-social and thoroughly 
un-Christian tone of Voltaire’s letter to d’Argental: “It is in my 
opinion the greatest service that one can render to the human 
race to separate the foolish rabble for ever from men of refinement ; 
and it seems to me that the thing is sufficiently far advanced. 
One cannot tolerate the absurd insolence of those who say to you 
‘J wish you to think like your tailor or your washerwoman.’ ” 
Or again, consider these passages which bear upon the unwisdom 
of educating the masses of the people: “I thank you ’’—Voltaire 
writes to the author of a reactionary treatise on Education— 
“J thank you for prohibiting study among the peasants. I, 
who cultivate the earth, present you a request for labourers and 
not for tonsured clerks.” And to Damilaville, who holds con- 
trary views : 

I think that we are not at one on the question of the people whom you think 
worthy of being instructed. I mean by people the populace which has only its 
arms to live by. IJ doubt whether that order of citizens has ever the time or 
the capacity for instruction, they would die of hunger before becoming philo- 
sophers; it is not the labourer we must educate—but the good bourgeois, the 
inhabitant of our cities; that enterprise is sufficiently lofty and great. ,.. 
With regard to the labouring classes they are always besotted and barbarous— 
they are oxen who require a yoke, a goad, and a measure of hay. 

Philosophy which in eighteenth-century parlance means disbelief 
in revealed religion is accordingly a luxury for the enlightened 
few, while superstition must continue to serve as a check upon 
the besotted populace. This is forcibly enough illustrated in 
the well-known anecdote which describes a dinner at Voltaire’s 
house at which a group of Encyclopedic philosophers was present. 
Voltaire peremptorily checked an atheistic conversation and 
dismissing the servants said, “‘ Now gentlemen, you may con- 
tinue. I was merely afraid that I might have my throat cut in 
bed to-night.” 

To elaborate Voltaire’s religious views and the method of 
his attack upon Christianity lies beyond the province of this 
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paper. Measured by the standard of an age so atheistic and so 
materialistic as his own, Voltaire appears but mildly irreligious, 
His conception of God is at times emptily abstract, at other times 
crudely mechanical, but still the word God had not vanished 
from his vocabulary, and his article “ Dieu” in the Philosophical 
Dictionary was written to refute the clumsy and brutal atheism 
of Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature. Eminently practical in 
temper, interested in the progress of science, the development of 
the Arts and the emancipation of the human intellect, Voltaire 
is the first and greatest of the Positivists and their brothers the 
Utilitarians. 

With three famous judgments upon Voltaire and his 
influence this paper may fittingly close. His contemporary 
Diderot has leit the following comment in his Memoirs : 


One could not pluck a hair from this man without making him utter loud 
cries, At sixty years of age he is an author, and a celebrated author, but has 
not yet hardened himself to attack. He never will. The future will not 
correct him. He will hope for happiness until the moment when life escapes 
him. May he preserve to us a life which I regard as the most precious and 
honourable to the whole world. One has kings, sovereigns, ministers, judges at 
all times; it requires centuries to recover a man like him. 

It is Voltaire who wrote on behalf of that unhappy family of Calas. Oh, 
my friend, what a glorious employment for genius. It must be that this man 
has a soul, has a quivering sensibility, that injustice revolts him, and that he 
feels the attraction of virtue. And what are the Calas to him? What can 
interest him on their behalf? What reason has he to occupy himself with their 
defence ? 

If there were a Christ, I assure you that Voltaire would be saved. 


It is Voltaire the man rather than Voltaire the writer, who 
is thus enthusiastically described, and each of us will make what 
subtraction he may see fit from Diderot’s wonted exuberance. 
But with all its extravagance I commend the passage to the 
careful atiention of every interested reader. This quivering 
sensibility of which Diderot spealss gave us a hundred quarrels, none 
dignified, some amusing, and some disreputable; it provoked 
the little “vivacities”’ which each day of a long life brought 
forth, and which even the divine Emilie could not escape in the 
quiet retreat of Cirey; but it is responsible also for years of 
devoted labour in the interests of suffering people who could 
not speak for themselves, and, after the lapse of close upon two 
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centuries, it confers upon his sparkling pages a human warmth 
which keeps them vital to a degree which unsupported brilliance 
could never reach. “All great thoughts,” said a friend of 
Voltaire, “‘ spring from the heart,” and just as a great lady of 
the period said of Fontenelle that he had brains in his heart, 
so we may say of Voltaire that he had heart in his brains, and 
give him the more substantial praise. 

Goethe’s estimates are not usually tinged with exaggeration, 
and I give his curious judgment of Voltaire because it comes 
from a man who balances his words, and it was written at a 
period when German thought had been poisoned against all 
things French, and more particularly against Voltaire by the 
patriotic diatribes of Lessing: 
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Genius, imagination, depth, breadth, reason, taste, philosophy, elevation, 
originality, naturalness, intelligence, wit, variety, precision, delicacy, warmth, 
charm, grace, strength, instructiveness, vivacity, correctness, clearness, elegance, 
eloquence, gaiety, banter, pathos, and truth: that is Voltaire. He is the 
greatest man in literature of all ages; he is the most astonishing creation of 
the author of nature. 


It would be an interesting exercise in criticism to take these 
terms in order, and submit them to an individual test. ‘‘ Genius” 
we would unhesitatingly grant, although no one quite knows 
what genius is. “Imagination”? would give us pause, because 
in epic poetry Voltaire has not the Homeric imagination nor 
anything akin to it; im dramatic poetry not the Shakespearean 
imagination nor anything akin to it; in descriptive poetry not 
the Keatsian or Wordsworthian imagination nor anything akin 
to it. He has precision and infinite dexterity of phrase, but 
imaginative poetry in order to effect the conquest of English 
readers demands a concreteness and a sensuous richness which 
Voltaire’s poetry decisively lacks. His verse is often witty or 
dignified or alive with intellectual movement, but we who can 
yield to the magic of Villon’s phrase, or Ronsard’s or Hugo’s 
or Verlaine’s, never lose ourselves in Voltaire’s poetry with 
that complete surrender which great imaginative poetry demands. 
Yet, however we may dispute the validity of Goethe’s statement of 
qualities, and set upon each our own individual interpretation, 
we may be reasonably sure that he placed each word in his 
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least to be set beside that of Carlyle, who held that Voltaire’s 
hundred volumes did not make up the sum of one great or whole- 
some thought. 

With Lord Morley’s more recent judgment I elose. In the 
opening page of his monograph he says: 

When the right sense of historical proportion is more fully developed in 
men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of the great 
decisive movements in the European advance, like the Revival of Learning, or 
the Reformation. The existence, character, and career of this extraordinary 
person constituted in themselves a new and prodigious era. The peculiarities 
of his individual genius changed the mind and spiritual conformation of France, 
and in a less degree of the whole of the West, with as far-spreading and invin- 
cible an effect as if the work had been wholly done, as it was actually aided, by 
the sweep of deep-lying collective forces. A new type of belief, and of its 
shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the impression of his character and work 
upon the intelligence and feeling of his own and the following times. 


This passage serves to emphasise that the thing called Vol- 
taireanism whether for good or ill was born and lives. In as far 
as it stands for the emancipation of the intellect and for a quick- 
ening of the sense of human pity we may approve its work; 
where it represents irreverence and the spirit of mockery we 
may deplore its influence, and look with longing for the day 
when the spirit of peace on earth and goodwill to men may 
unite with the unfettered play of the intelligence and lead to the 
dawning of a purer faith. 

PELHAM Epcar. 
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FROM ee ee hey 
UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNES 


May not the whole of human consciousness gradually lift itself from 
a mere local and temporary consciousness to a divine and uni- 
versal? There is in every man a local consciousness connected with 
his quite external body; that we know, Is there not also in every 
man the making of a universal consciousness ¢ 

Epwarp Carpenter: Civilisation: Its Causes and its Cure. 


HerBert SPENCER, in the last chapter of his First Principles, 
asks the momentous question : “ Is it not just possible that there 
is a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and Will as 
these transcend mechanical motion?” In other words, we might 
ask: Is self-consciousness the ultimate realisation attainable by 
Man? Or is there, as the great synthetic philosopher suggests, 
something beyond, above, the self-conscious state, the knowledge 
that “Iam I” ? 

Probably every student of ancient Indian philosophy would 
answer in the affirmative, since the attainment of universal con- 
sciousness is the ultimate ideal in every form of Hindu faith, and 
there is not an earnest Brahmin who has not made a study of 
those states of super-consciousness, practising the methods 
whereby they may be attained, so that universal, or divine 
consciousness, might be realised in his own life. For, in our 
divers ways, we are all seeking happiness, happiness which some 
of us call peace, and others, God.... And as Swami Vive- 
kananda once quaintly remarked : “ If it is happiness to enjoy the 
consciousness of this small body, it must be more happiness to 
enjoy the consciousness of two bodies, so three, four, five; and 
the aim, the ultimate of happiness, would be reached when it 
would become universal consciousness.” 

Universal Consciousness! Words of tremendous significance, 
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for do they not promise a state of existence as far above that of 
ordinary self-consciousness as self-consciousness is above mere 
animal or vegetable sentiency ? Do they not foreshadow the aim 
and ideal of every religion known to man—the merging of the 
“self” into the ‘ All””—Nirvdéna—or, as the Christian devotee 
would express it, the ultimate union of the Soul with God ? 

We talk of cosmic consciousness—universal consciousness— 
God-consciousness—and yet many of us do not yet realise what 
simple consciousness means, and how absolutely it comes under 
the sway of that great law of progressive evolution to which all 
the worlds obey. If we cast our minds back to the early days of 
our planet, can we not trace in imagination its first feeble mani- 
festations in the lowest forms of life, in those vague movements 
of sentient beings, still apparently hovering on the threshold of 
existence? Do we not see those small creatures, that are as 
yet neither animal nor plant, expand under the influence of light 
and warmth, contract when exposed to the cold ?—dim fore- 
shadowing of that law of attraction and repulsion which is 
destined later on, under the name of Pleasure and Pain, Love 
and Hate, to rule the world of men. 

In more highly developed forms, as one sense after another is 
evolved, the creature becomes ever more clearly aware of the 
outer world; it discerns the light, it hears sound, it discovers 
other forms besides its own; its sense of touch becomes more 
delicate, pleasure and pain are intensified, memory is born, the 
reasoning faculties are awakened ; until, with the advent of Man, 
consciousness for the first time becomes individualised, becomes 
self-consciousness. Here we see the first process of differentiation 
between the Self and the Not-Self, the first wondering outlook 
of Man on something outside himself, the first faint realisation 
that “Iam not this: Tam I.’ And, later on, eons of time later, 
the formidable question: ‘‘ What am I ?”—Sphinx’s riddie 
which all the wisdom of the ages has not yet fully succeeded in 
solving; but which mystics of every creed, in every nation, 
have answered by the stupendous assertion: ‘‘ I am God.” 

If the first stage of self-consciousness is the mere realisation 
that “I am,” even this simple realisation covers a vast field of 
evolutionary processes, from the self-consciousness of the primitive 
man, the savage, to that of the most evolved member of our own 
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time and race. From the dreamy sentiency of the vegetable and 
the lower animal world to the self-consciousness of man is indeed 
one great step in the evolution of consciousness; but another, 
an infinitely vaster, step is from the self-consciousness of the 
savage to that of the savant or the philosopher, from the mind of 
a Veddah or a Bushman to that of an Aristotle or a Plato. 

And beyond this? Shall there be no further progress? No 
continued evolution ? Shall consciousness, after evolving through 
countless ages in an ever-fuller manifestation, becoming ever more 
actively existent in myriads of forms, suddenly come to a stand- 
still? Or cease to exist? Be for ever annihilated ? 

Let us for one moment try to realise, as clearly as we can, 
those different stages of self-consciousness, from that of the most 
primitive man known to us, to the most evolved of the present 
day. Let us try to penetrate into the mind of the savage, and 
to perceive his small, exceedingly small, field of inner vision, of 
realisation, realisation of his own existence and that of others, 
of the Self and the Not-Self. 

About himself, he barely knows that he exists; he has only 
attained to the first stage in self-consciousness: “I am.” Of 
the outer world, of Nature, of his fellow men, he knows still less. 
From his fellow men, mostly savages like himself, he can learn 
little or nothing of life in its fuller, deeper meaning; for they, 
like himself, are wholly ignorant of those great laws of Nature 
which they unwittingly obey. The world, for him, is a place 
made for the savage to live in—to hunt, fight, make love, eat, 
drink, and dance the ancient dances of initiation. Love, to him, 
being nothing more than sexual attraction, cannot, as yet, teach 
him that inmost mystery of spiritual love, that expansion of 
consciousness which includes at least one other in the word self, 
and makes the true lover as supremely and as intimately conscious 
of the Self of his Beloved as of his own inmost self. Likewise 
Religion, representing to him nothing but obscure traditions, 
ritual and sacrifices, and a worship prompted by fear, cannot as 
yet raise his consciousness one step nearer to that mystic God- 
consciousness towards which all religions ultimately tend. 

If now we compare this self-consciousness of the savage or the 
primitive man with that of a great philosopher, a savant, a poet, 
a devotee of some great and ennobling faith, do we not find an 
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almost abysmal difference between the two? And yet the 
difference is one of degree only. It consists merely in this—that 
the self-consciousness of the poet or the philosopher extends over 
an immensely wider area, covers an incomparably larger field, 
than the self-consciousness of the savage or the primitive man. 
It means just this, that to the highly evolved man, not only Nature, 
the Not-Self, but his own innermost Self, has come to mean 
something infinitely wider, deeper, grander, than the Self of the 
savage can possibly mean to him. For to the highly evolved man 
the word self includes other selves beside his own—the self of the 
woman he loves, the self of a dear, close friend, the self of suffering 
humanity, mutely calling to him for help—and from the intimate 
realisation of those other lives, those other “ selves,’’ his conscious- 
ness ever expands, until it becomes universal, or cosmic conscious- 
ness, when, in the words of the Hindu scriptures, he sees “ the 
Self in all things and all things in the Self”—the Self of the 
universe, the One Life wherein we live and move and have our 
being. 

A modern mystic has given, in a letter written to a friend, 
an interesting synthesis of this evolution of consciousness, as 
experienced by himself in a state of trance. 


Five years ago [he writes], I had an experience which has proved more 
fruitful to me perhaps than all the others combined. I had a fall, striking on 
my head. I lost consciousness. In regaining possession of myself I passed 
through all the experiences of the race! In the first stage I simply was aware of 
the fact that I was something; what that was, I neither knew nor cared to 
know! ...I1 did not know what knowing was. ... I was calm, blissfully 
happy, and to me there was no past nor any future. There was to me no time, 
no place, no anything, save that tiny speck of consciousness—myself. . . . 

This stage of blissful existence was ended by my discovering that there was 
something about me which was not myself. I began to see, and, seeing, I began 
to reason, and so I at length found my objective world. As in the previous 
stage, I had no use for time, and so, to me, there was none. This stage might 
have lasted an eternity, so far as I took note of it. I was busy in studying 
myself first, and then the things about me, and so the infinite peace of my first 
experience was broken up. .. .« 


Does not this simple statement throw a flood of light, not only 
on the problem of consciousness in general, but on the basic 
problem of all existence—on that deepest of all mankind’s queries, 
the why and wherefore of creation ? 

The first stage of consciousness alluded to here is said to have 
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been blissful, but it was the blissfulness of ignorance, the blissful- 
ness of dreams, the tranquil happiness of a little child just opening 
its eyes on the world—a state which may well correspond to 
that of the Soul ere it comes into manifestation, when “ the Son ” 
is still asleep in the bosom of “ the Father.” 

“‘T at length found my objective world,” says the writer just 
quoted, “and so the infinite peace of my first experience was 
broken up.” This clearly reveals the significant fact that, the 
moment duality enters our field of consciousness, for the time 
being peace is at an end. The Soul is now aware of something 
outside itself; it sees, it reasons; Man contemplates Nature : 
the Self perceives the Not-Self. Henceforth in human conscious- 
ness will exist the duality of Subject and Object, or as the ancient 
Hindu philosopher would have said, “‘ the Field ”—Matter—and 
“the Knower of the field”; the Ego—the “Soul” in Christian 
terminology—and the relations between these two will constitute 
life, as we know it and live it to-day. 

In time Man will learn that both the Self and the Not-Self 
are but aspects of the One Supreme Reality ; he will know that 
Spirit and Matter, Life and Form, Energy and Substance, are but 
the two poles of the Absolute, of the One that is the All. But 
duality, bringing with it the illusion of separateness, is a necessary 
stage in the growth of the Soul, in the evolution of its consciousness; 
for it is only through duality that wnity can be realised: Only 
through that seeming separation from God which we call our life 
on earth do we become consciously what we have ever been 
unconsciously — divine, immortal beings, Sons of God in very 
truth. 


If we seek to know the methods whereby man may learn to 
expand his consciousness from the self to the All, we must go to 
India, India the mother of Philosophies as well as of Religions, 
India whose sages have delved deep into the mysteries of the 
human mind, the mysteries of consciousness in all its phases, 
from the consciousness of Man to that of the Universe. 

According to the ancient Hindu scriptures, consciousness is 
life; life, consciousness; and both are latent in every atom of 
the universe; divine life, divine consciousness, permeate the 
world. ‘ All this universe is Brahma,” it is declared over and 
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over again in the Sacred Books of India, “ in Him the universe 
breathes ’—another way of saying that in God we live and move 
and have our being—and this universal consciousness becomes 
individualised in humanity ; it becomes self-consciousness in maa, 
divine consciousness in the perfected Son of Man. “TI and the 
Father are one.” 

To the question: How is this ideal attained? the Indian 
sage would probably answer by one word: Yoga. 

The name Yoga has been variously translated as Hffor, t.e. 
effort at liberation, or salvation, as we would say in the West; 
as Union with the Absolute ; as Joining, “ joining the lower with 
the higher Self ”—always the same idea in different words. It is 
a study, or rather practice, which comprises the whole of man, 
physical, emotional, mental and spiritual. It takes as its starting- 
point the common-sense ideal of the ancient Romans, Mens sana 
in corpore sano; but, unlike the Romans of old, the Yogis look 
upon the healthy mind and healthy body as instruments only of 
the Ego, the divine Self within Man. It is with the heip of these 
instruments that Man, the “dweller in the body,” as he is so 
suggestively called in the Hindu scriptures, contacts, and in a 
measure controls, the material universe ; and the science of Yoga 
teaches the inner man, the divine, immortal Self, to master the 
physical, outer man—that bundle of dreams, emotions and desires 
which we so persistently mistake for the real man. 

The first stage in the practice of Yoga, then, Hatha-Yoga, 
deals mostly with physical culture, but physical culture considered 
not as an end in itself, as we do in the West, but as a means to 
an end; for we believe the body to be the real man; in the East, 
from time immemorial, the belief has prevailed that “ man is not 
body: the body is but the garment that he wears.” Thus the 
first efforts of the student of Yoga are directed to the attainment 
of perfect control over this physical instrument, or vehicle, his 
body ; but as, to the advanced Hindu thinker, ‘“‘ the mind itself 
is but an instrument in the hands of the Soul,” or divine Self, 
so the next step in the disciple’s progress will be Raja-Yoga, the 
“royal knowledge,” whereby the mind itself is brought into 
complete subjection; when, by the daily practice of meditation, 
by the constant effort to realise the unity, the oneness, of Man 
and God—tranquil, self-poised, serene—the mind of Man merges 
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into the Universal Mind, the soul of Man unites with the World- 
Soul. 

This evolution of consciousness to the highest point whereof 
man can conceive, has sometimes been thought to involve the 
loss of all self-realisation, to mean the complete annihilation of 
individuality. The Orientalists who have defended this view 
have apparently forgotten that a thing need not be lost because 
it is transcended. The simple sentiency discernible in the lower 
forms of life has not been lost by developing into the higher phases 
of consciousness; nor has simple consciousness been lost by 
becoming self-consciousness. The knowledge that “I am I” is 
but one step in the ascending spiral of consciousness; and not 
one of the preceding steps has yet vanished from our ken. Why 
then take it for granted that self-consciousness must be annihilated 
as it ascends towards universal consciousness? The Soul in 
Nirvana may still be conscious of self ; only the self will no longer 
be the small, petty, limited self of the unevolved man, for it will 
have reached a consciousness embracing all other “ selves” in the 
universe, a consciousness at one with the Supreme Self of the 
universe. Evolution is an ever-widening, not a narrowing, process. 
Latent powers become active forces. Something is gained: 
nothing is lost. 

Even as the devout Christian considers the salvation of his 
soul the one supreme object of all human endeavours, so to the 
Indian sage liberation, liberation from the trammels of the sense- 
world, or the realisation of his own divine nature, must be the 
constant aim of every enlightened man. The soul must free itself 
from the bonds of mdyd, from that “illusion of separateness ”’ 
which causes man to think of himself as a separated unit of 
consciousness, instead of realising his oneness with the Absolute, 
with the All-consciousness pervading the cosmos. Man must, in 
the course of ages, after repeated incarnations upon earth—after 
many lessons learnt in the great school of life—realise at last this 
union with the Supreme; and the sooner his inner senses are 
awakened, his spiritual perceptions quickened, the swifter will be 
his race, the shorter his pilgrimage, the Soul’s weary wanderings 
in the mazes of the material world. 

The realisation of this unity, of this absolute oneness, is the 
ideal of all Hindu philosophy as well as of all Hindu religion. To 
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this one end all the Yogi’s efforts are directed, his fasts, his long 
vigils, his renunciation of sense-life; to this end also the deep 
studies, the daily meditations of the philosopher, the Vedantist 
—to realise this one supreme fact, that the Self in man and the 
Self of the universe are one. 

When this separated Self merges into the Supreme Self— 
when, as the Christian mystic would say, the Soul has attained 
union with God—then self-consciousness has evolved into uni- 
versal consciousness. It is a passing from Egoism to Altruism, 
a transcendental Altruism which includes all beings under the 
term alter ego, “the other self.’ It is the consciousness of all 
humanity, and the consciousness of That which is above and 
beyond, yet also within, humanity. This is what the Hindu sage 
understands by universal consciousness, what the mystic means 
by God-consciousness. 

Thus we find, the moment we delve beyond the surface of 
various faiths, a curious, almost startling similarity between the 
deeper phases of human beliefs. We find the same ideal at the 
root of Christian mysticism and of Hindu esotericism. To the 
devout Christian nothing matters in all the world but the saving 
of his immortal soul. And how does he seek to save it? By 
losing it in the infinite of God, the Saints of all ages have declared. 
“* How shall God be all in all, if anything of man remains in man ?” 
asked that inspired monk, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The Indian Yogi believes not otherwise; only he tells of his 
faith in other words ; he uses other symbols to make his meaning 
clear ; and so misunderstanding is still rife among men. Yet at 
heart the Christian mystic and the Hindu sage mean identically 
the same thing—the “salvation” of the Christian, the “ libera- 
tion” of the Hindu, two words that express, or seek to express, 
the same ultimate mystery: the merging of Man into God, the 
expansion of self-consciousness into universal consciousness. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICA 


To the observer of South African politics to-day there is much 
that is puzzling, much that is anomalous, and much that is 
dangerous. But a clear course can be steered if—and the “ if” 
is the question—a truly South African and Imperial point of 
view is taken by those in charge of the destinies of what is the 
most important portion of the British Empire, not only from 
the fact of its vast and undeveloped wealth, but on account 
of its strategic position. Is that point of view going to be kept 
to the fore ? 

One fact was obvious in the General Election and became 
accentuated during the months that the Union Parliament 
was sitting—and on that fact much hinges. The whole political 
situation in South Africa turns on one question, and one only 
to-day, to the detriment of the larger issue, viz., the question 
of the Capital, whether it is to be at Cape Town or Pretoria. 
Involved in that question is another, and that is, which party 
in the present Cabinet is to predominate, that of Pretoria or 
that of the Cape? Round this question revolves every political 
measure brought forward; probed to the depth one discovers 
the cloven hoof, 7.e. local interests and the disregard of the 
wide issues. After the Union of South Africa was accomplished, 
for some time it was hoped that a Coalition Government would 
be possible, and approaches were made and negotiations were 
carried on by Dr. Jameson, the chosen Leader of the Progressive 
or British Party, and General Botha, the Leader of the Nationalist 
or Dutch Party and the potential Prime Minister. 

Many thoughtful people considered that a Government 
carried on on non-party lines at the beginning would be capable 
of real constructive work, and that a cleavage on economic 
rather than on racial lines would gradually develop. These 
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hopes were doomed to disappointment and abandoned at the 
eleventh hour before the elections; which latter resulted in a 
large majority for the Nationalist Party. This, however, was 
not the absolute triumph they expected, several seats falling to 
the Unionists in the very strongholds of Boerdom, and resulting in 
what was considered the next best solution—a strong Opposition. 

The weakness of the Government lies in its being divided 
against itself, the weakness being caused by the question of 
the Capital site, and thus emphasising early in the Union politics, 
the fact that natural cleavage comes where the interest of the 
coast and interior diverge. When the unification of South Africa 
was under consideration, there was quite a considerable number of 
people who thought the idea premature, because the Transvaal 
was not only prosperous but independent of the rest of the 
country. The other colonies were in an inferior position, being 
barely solvent; their internal resources undeveloped to an 
extraordinary degree, and dependent to a large extent for their 
market on the Transvaal. Large, unselfish, and patriotic ideas 
prevailed, however, and union was accomplished in spite of 
the unequal conditions. 

It is an acknowledged fact to-day that the sinews of war, 
in the shape of money, are forthcoming principally in the mines 
of the Transvaal, and this will be the case for some time to 
come. 

The total indebtedness of the Union at the time of the com- 
bination amounted to 1163 millions, made up as follows: 


‘6 PERMANENT Dest”: 
Cape Colony . £46,240,890 (Stock and Deb.) 


Natal . 20,095,943 (Stock and Deb.) 
Transvaal and 

O. R. C. . 85,000,000 (3 % Guar. Loan, 1903) 
Transvaal . 5,000,000 (3 % Guar. Loan, 1907) 


£106,336,833 
“ Froatinc”” Dept AND ADVANCES : 


Cape Colony . £6,325,144 (Treasury Bills and Deb.) 


Natal - 2,125,000 (T.B., Deb. and Adv.) 
O. R. C. . 1,250,000 (Deb. and Adv.) 
9,700,144 
Advances from Natal General Sinking Fund 460,000 


£116,496,977 
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It will be noticed from the above figures that the debt of 
Cape Colony amounts to forty-six millions, that of the 
Transvaal to five millions, and that the latter has no floating 
debt. It should, however, in justice to the Cape be pointed 
out that the guaranteed loan, thirty-five millions, is a fixed 
charge on the railway revenue of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony until its redemption. 

A first duty for the new Parliament should be to see how soon 
the excessive burdens now imposed on the mines can be removed. 
It must be remembered that the policy of the Railway 
Administration in the past has been to charge the maximum 
rate per mile on all the classes of goods which the mines were 
compelled to use, and we have at this moment the anomalous 
position that the mines are charged Id. a ton per mile on their 
coal, the cost of which is the basis of cheap production, while 
simultaneously coal can be shipped at 4d. a mile, and in some 
cases is carried for departmental purposes at even half this rate. 

The reputations of the railway managers of South Africa 
have been built on large surpluses, and the simplest means of 
obtaining these surpluses has always been to charge an excessive 
rate for the carriage of mines’ coal and merchandise, as the mines 
have no choice but to use the Government railways for this 
purpose. 

The northern part of the Union is now, and has always been, 
penalised by excessive freights, but the time has surely come— 
in view of the mandate of the Constitution (that the railways 
shall be run for the benefit of the country and not for profits) 
—fcr members to consider how far and how soon they are going 
to alleviate this wrong and put Pretoria and Johannesburg 
into the position of being the true commercial capitals, un- 
encumbered by the incubus of penalties inherited from previous 
Administrations. 

However, the first session has shown that the majority of 
the members of Parliament—with the suicidal short-sightedness 
that would be incomprehensible if the personnel of the House 
was not taken into consideration, made up as it largely is of 
illiterate and uneducated men carrying on the false ideas spread 
over many years by a yellow Press—are decidedly inimical to 

the mines. This faction is led by the Cape Party in the Govern- 
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ment, aided and abetted by members of the Opposition hailing 
from the Cape and other parts of the country, and, above all, 
by the Labour Party. The situation, so far, has been saved 
by what one may distinguish as the Transvaal section of the 
Government, who, through more intimate acquaintance with 
the subject have, while trying to save the susceptibilities of 
their black-veld supporters, at the same time acquired some 
idea of what it would mean to the country at large were its 
principal source of revenue tampered with. To those un- 
acquainted with the subject, the mines merely represent an 
inexhaustible supply of gold for paying repatriation debts, 
salaries of Government servants, and so forth. The fact is 
that the mines are mainly low grade, with a small margin of 
profits and that the so-called mine-owners are a collection of 
shareholders scattered over the earth and mainly resident in 
Great Britain, France, America, and Germany, and who are, 
at the same time, extremely sensitive, ready to remove their 
investments on the first hint of trouble in South Africa to safe 
regions where politics will not enter. ‘‘ Once bitten, twice shy,” 
is applicable to the holders of South African gold shares, in whose 
short history the mines have suffered so many vicissitudes. 
The innocent people who bear so much rancour against the mine- 
owners do not take into account the fact that on the develop- 
ment, or non-development, so much depends, and that to develop 
the mines needs investors with their money. Now comes the 
curious anomaly of the working of the present Parliament. The 
members of the Government who come from the North, who 
know well the asset the mines are to the country, are in a decided 
minority, while the Cape section, already large, is reinforced 
from the Orange Free State and often Natal. The Cape section 
is headed by an embittered and disappointed man, who was in 
the running for the Premiership and lost, thus adding personal 
bitterness to parochial ideas. 

The Transvaal minority is luckily strong in brains, resource, 
and knowledge. But what do we see when it comes to voting 
on mining questions, further complicated by the Labour Party 
with their destructive tactics? The Front Bench members of 
the Opposition, mainly sent from the Transvaal, are the principal 
supporters of the Government, who in reality are working a 
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coalition Government in everything but name. Can this last? 
Many of the Opposition members think that an Opposition is to 
oppose and to embarrass the Government even at the expense 
of national warfare. This curious position accentuates the 
probability of a different division of parties in the near future. 
Now as to the question of the capital. Let us take a map 
of Africa and look at the position of affairs. The portion com- 
prising the Union extends as far north as Rhodesia, but the 
British sphere of influence is bounded by the Congo State and 
German East Africa, and it is presumably a question of time 
when Rhodesia enters into the combination. It is therefore 
obvious that the capital should be as central in this vast territory 
as possible. Pretoria fulfils that condition better than any other 
place. There are several other reasons in favour of Pretoria, 
an important one being that it is surrounded by hundreds of 
miles of land, suitable for agriculture, and the high plateaux 
of which will carry a large wealthy white population. The fact 
of this immense area being suitable for white people is an important 
one. The principal arguments in favour of Cape Town are on 
sentimental grounds as being the original capital and the 
oldest town in South Africa with beautiful surroundings. 
Granting the weight of these arguments, those against are much 
greater. Geographically Cape Town is out of the running; 
situated as it is at the extreme point of the sub-continent it is 
necessarily further removed from the centre than any other 
town in South Africa. But taking South Africa in relation to 
Europe, one sees that Cape Town’s disadvantage is further 
emphasised. Being a seaport is not an advantage, as it is liable 
to bombardment, although that need not oe used as a main 
argument. The situation on a peninsula has a very marked 
effect on the character of the people, one result being that the 
atmosphere is not conducive to men thinking “South African” 
on the large national questions. It seems as if the vastness of 
the veld is necessary to produce a really national spirit. The 
restricted area of the Cape peninsula is obviously against 
expansion for all time. Were it the capital of the larger South 
Africa it must be remembered that men coming to Parliament, 
say, from North Rhodesia, would require a week’s journey to 
reach their destination. On the other hand, Cape Town would 
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make an admirable centre for educational purposes, and the 
cheapness of living is in favour of its being fit for not only 
scholastic work but for the homes of those who wish to retire 
from more active existence to a place where the amenities of 
life are easily obtained. Undoubtedly also a great naval and 
military station will be situated on the peninsula. The extreme 
importance of the Cape, from a strategical point of view, enforces 
consideration from both naval and military authorities, and 
it has been happily described as the Gibraltar of the world. 
Since the existence of the Suez Canal the immense importance 
of the Cape to the Empire is apt to be overlooked, but it must 
be remembe. 1 that in case of war the blocking of the Suez 
Canal would render essential the Cape route to the East, and 
it is just as important to-day as in the Napoleonic epoch when 
England seized the Cape from the Dutch East India Company 
to protect her interests in India. 

It is argued that it is unpatriotic to bolster up the foreign 
port Delagoa Bay at the expense of South African ports 
like Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Durban, in spite of these 
various places being far removed from many parts of the Transvaal 
and Rhodesia. Now it is well known that one of the main 
arguments against emigration to South Africa is the high cost 
of living, especially in the last-named countries. This is due 
to the distance from the ports. Many necessaries of life 
come south to Cape Town from Europe and then go a 
thousand miles north over an expensive railway. The 
obvious and natural ports for the northern parts of the sub- 
continent are Delagoa Bay for the Transvaal, Beira for Eastern 
Rhodesia, and Lobito Bay, in the not far distant future, for 
most of Rhodesia. Artificial conditions cannot continue in- 
definitely when national welfare is at stake. By making treaties 
favourable to Portugal we assist our own people in South Africa, 
and the question moreover of our ancient friendship with that 
country is not one entirely to be disregarded. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates in a general way the 
routes of the main trunk railways of the southern portion of the 
Continent, and it is intended more particularly to show the 
commercial advantages that should accrue from the Portuguese 
connections to Lobito Bay and Laurenco Marques. The Lobito 
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Bay line shown is under construction by the ‘“‘ Campanhia do 
Caminho de Ferro de Benguella,” and is primarily intended for 
the transport of copper and copper ores from the Katanga Mines, 

A perusal of the sketch-map will show that the northern 
portion of this line, embracing some thousand kilometres (600 
miles), is practically useless except for the purpose of carrying 
ore from the Katanga Mines, and that it would be a very simple 
matter to divert the line from a point at or near Silva Porto 
so as to run direct to Victoria Falls and at once convert this 
important railway—which can now only be regarded as a mineral 
line—into a main artery and important part cf the railway 
system of this continent. By making this diversion a saving 
in distance between Lobito Bay and Victoria Falls of 500 miles 
would be effected, and it would form part of a direct through 
line from Lobito to Delagoa Bay. As against the proposal it 
can, of course, be urged that the ore would have to be carried 
an additional 400 miles, but this is a mere bagetelle compared 
with the advantage of the shorter and direct route and the 
important traffic that would naturally result. 

This objection would cease, however, if the Chartered Company 
made special arrangements to carry the ore this 400 miles at 
4d. per mile (coal is carried for departmental purposes at one- 
seventh of a penny per mile on the Transvaal Cape lines). The 
additional cost per ton would not exceed 10s. per ton of copper 
or ore, whereas the passenger traffic necessarily following so 
short a route would compensate the railway company over and 
over again for this small extra charge on their copper output. 

It will be seen that the line sketched from Lobito Bay to 
Silva Porto, Victoria Falls, Bulawayo, and Messina, forms a 
natural and direct route to Delagoa Bay and Pretoria, and would 
shorten the journey for passengers visiting England by at least 
four days, as they can arrive at Lobito Bay in practically the 
same time as it now takes to reach Cape Town, and thus shorten 
the journey by some 1500 miles. 

The active construction of the lines to Delagoa Bay and 
Lobito Bay, coupled with a reduction of all excessive and special 
rates for railway carriage, would at once have a salutary effect 
on the cost of living in the Transvaal, enable white labour to 
be successfully- employed in larger numbers, and _ generally 
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stimulate industries and agriculture in a far more solid and 
permanent way than the creation of artificial industries under 
Protective tariffs. 

We now return to South African politics. It is obvious that 
the important questions to be settled to-day in that country are 
being entirely overlooked in the parochial and local views taken 
by the majority. The measures that should take precedence 
are two, with a third subsidiary one, viz., Defence, Immigration, 
and the Native Question. This latter is always put first by the 
politicians, but grave and urgent as it is it sinks into insigni- 
ficance beside the two first named; by the study and solution 
of the questions of Defence and Immigration many difficulties 
of the native question will be smoothed away. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our hope for the future of South Africa to-day 
lies in a broad and Imperial view being taken of the situation. 
The local politicians are wasting their precious time in vote- 
catching and pandering to local interests and in abuse of 
insignificant details, while the Empire may urgently need the 
services and help of one of the most important portions of it. 
In other words, the Union Parliament spends precious time in 
discussing parish pump politics with the “ battering ram at the 
gate.” 

The question of Defence, not only from the internal point 
of view, but from the Imperial one, is urgent and vital. It is 
for England to see to it that Imperial Defence is made of para- 
mount importance. The way to help towards that solution is 
the immediate removal of all British troops in South Africa. 
While they remain no action will be taken. A body of troops 
entirely maintained by the British ratepayer is too good a source 
of income to the South African farmer to be lightly dispensed 
with.* The presence cf troops in the country blinds the “man 
in the street”’ to the necessity ot protecting himself from within 
and without. On the other hand, it is remembered that Lord 
Haldane lately stated in the House of Commons that the British 
troops in South Africa are located there as a reinforcement in 
a suitable strategical position, for India, China, or, last but not 
least, Egypt. Therefore this force should not be considered 


* The annual cost to the British taxpayer of troops in South Africa is 
£1,888,000, 
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as part and parcel of the defence of South Africa. The South 
African must realise his Imperial responsibility, and must not 
confine his idea of self-protection merely to the Kaffirs. To-day 
in South Africa there is a magnificent opportunity for enforced 
military training. Many thinking people declare that it is the 
psychological moment for initiating it before memories of the 
war have entirely faded away. Enforced military training will 
also sound the death-blow to racialism. Boer and British boy, 
engaged side by side in a common interest, would be a potent 
amalgamating factor, and such work would develop the manly 
instincts of the nation which to-day are simply running to waste. 

As to the next important question, that of Immigration, 
our main hope must be in Rhodesia. It is quite certain that the 
present Government cannot, and will not, take any steps in 
that direction, nor will they have the courage to tax the land. 
Rhodesia did wisely in remaining out of the Union, being so poor 
in men as she is. But granted a continuance of the State-aided 
Immigration Scheme, which has got and is getting out really 
splendid material, Rhodesia will be able in a few years materially to 
alter the balance of parties in South Africa. A country’s riches 
lie in its men and women. South Africa, in that respect, is a 
poor country, and it lies with the Home Government to do its 
duty to the Empire in taking up the question of Immigration in 
a scientific and generous manner. 

All the legislation in the world against the influx of Asiatics, 
all the supposed tackling of the native question from within 
South Africa, will be futile until a constructive policy is carried 
out of putting white men and women on the land and making it 
possible for them to live. Only by co-operation with the Mother 
Country in that respect can the tide of emigration be directed in 
the right lines. Thousands of splendid English, Scotch and Irish men 
and women, who to-day go to the United States and the Argentine, 
should be helped to come into their own, viz., the British Colonies. 
In these days of conferences, surely one on the subject of scientific 
immigration would?be more to the point than the academic 
discussion that goes on on every side with no practical results. 
South Africa must expand Northwards: she must be strong 
within and without: she must have white men and white women. 

VOORTREKKER, 
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FROM HELIGOLAND TO HELGOLAND 


“‘Tars is not Heligoland any more,” said an islander to me on 


my recent visit, and indeed it is not the Heligoland which I 
knew twenty-five years ago—or for the matter of that even six years 
ago. When I first was in Heligoland, in 1886, it was an ideal 
little community of two thousand healthy, simple inhabitants, 
with an English Governor, an English magistrate and a few 
English coastguards: otherwise the government was very much 
in the hands of the natives. Sir Terence O’Brien was then 
Governor, and had just succeeded in freeing the island of debt; 
he was a strict economist and no expenditure however attractive 
was sanctioned unless he saw how it was going to be met. The 
British Government, by the mouth of the Duke of Buckingham 
as Secretary for the Colonies, had promised in 1868, when he 
visited the island, that when it was free from debt, a 
proper harbour would be constructed; and Heligoland lived in 
hope. I believe the plans for such a harbour are among the 
Colonial office papers, but no attempt was ever made to im- 
plement the promise. Sir Terence was sent to Newfoundland, 
and Mr. Barkly, son of Sir Henry Barkly, was brought from 
the Seychelles; the island continued to do well. One day in 
May 1890 the astounding news burst upon Governor and people 
alike, that without any previous notice to them, the British 
Government had arranged to hand over Heligoland to Germany 
in exchange for the withdrawal of Germany’s rather indefinite 
claims of recently acquired suzerainty over Zanzibar. While 
nominally this bargain was made by the then Conservative 
Government (of which Liberal Unionists at that time formed 
no part), it was really a transaction approved by the leaders on 
both sides of the House, as I have the best reason to know. The 
Heligolanders, who knew my deep interest in all that concerned 
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them (and indeed I had just left the island before the Cession 
was announced), sent me a telegram asking me to do all that 
was possible to put their case against Cession before the leaders, 
but I very soon found that while representations to the 
Government were hopeless, nothing was to be expected from 
the other side either. The time has perhaps scarcely come 
when I should state with more detail the position taken up by 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bryce or Lord Rosebery in interviews. 
Suffice it that every party politician of any authority looked 
upon Heligoland as a useless rock; none of them, except Lord 
Rosebery, had ever been there. 

The Cession was carried out with almost indecent haste. 
After Parliament had sanctioned the treaty with Germany 
the Governor had only three days’ notice to leave with all his 
own effects, and what he might be able to claim as Government 
property; but short though the time was, he had the satisfaction 
of arranging to meet the German representatives with some 
dignity, and the hauling down of the British Flag was not ac- 
companied by any clamorous cheers for the flag which super- 
seded it. Governor Barkly died shorily afterwards. His widow 
received the munificent pension of £50 a year. 

The islanders were to be free to opt on January 1, 1891, for 
remaining British subjects or becoming Germans. On the 
surface this seemed a thoughtful and sufficient provision. No 
representative of Britain, however, on the important day was 
present to see that fairness was observed, and as a matter of 
fact those who remained British very soon found they were 
boycotted by the German authorities. One instance will suffice : 
only German subjects were declared to be eligible for employ- 
ment in ferry-boats. Within a few months, to save their live- 
lihood and live at peace with their new masters, all the men 
(some of them had young members of their family in the British 
Navy or intending to go there) were coaxed or persuaded to 
become German citizens—except one obstinate man. The 
teaching of English in the school was forbidden and the process 
of Germanisation proceeded. 

Not very rapidly however. The turning-point was when 
Germany perceived some years later that owing to the defeat 
which Japan inflicted on Russia, Germany need not fear the 
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‘Northern Power on her Eastern boundary. Since then the North 


Sea and not the Baltic has been the German Naval base. 

On my recent visit in June 1911 I was careful not to spy. 
The German authorities are suffering from a spy-fever and 
every English visitor (they are very rare) is looked upon 
with keen suspicion. But not the most prickly of barbed wire 
fences can prevent even a casual visitor from realising what 
is going on, and of course I had the advantage of knowing all 
the island intimately. I took no photographs, and I made no 
notes, and no German official interfered with me in any way. 

The most amazing change is due to the vast works in process 
of execution at the so-called South point. Here the island is 
transformed by the creation of a considerable tract of land 
literally won from the sea by most clever and able engineering. 
On the left of this lies the new submarine harbour, and beyond 
it there is in process of active construction a harbour for men- 
of-war. In June 1911 the German men-of-war were almost 
constantly employed at gun practice in the neighbourhood of 
Heligoland, sometimes by day, often by night, and Heligolanders 
say they hit the mark at seven English miles. The land adjacent 
to the submarine harbour is occupied with electricity works of 
various kinds for the exclusive use of the navy. 

The island itself is being rapidly surrounded by a stout concrete 
wall, so that when any portion of the cliff falls it falls as it 
were into a concrete pocket, and instead of the island being 
lessened, its workable area is really increased though it may be 
but by a trifle. 

In the heart of the rock five hundred Italians and East 
Prussians have been working for three years making subterranean 
passages, chambers and galleries, so that the easiest communica- 
tion exists with every part of the island underground for the 
service of the artillery, of whom there are five hundred in the 
island; next year there are to be one thousand. 

Apart from the erection of barracks for the soldiers, the 
Government has made no provision for housing the vastly in- 
creased population. But housed the foreign workmen had to 
be, and they became lodgers in the Heligolanders’ houses. What 
a social revolution this has effected no one who did not know 
the peculiarly “exclusive” life of generations of Heligo- 
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landers can realise. They were a small people of only two 
thousand as I have said, and naturally they all knew each other’s 
family history for generations. There was no dishonesty in 
Heligoland; no door was ever locked at night. The better-off 
and the poorer alike addressed each other by their Christian 
names.; nowhere was there a more ideal Christian Socialism. 
Each man’s house was his castle; for six weeks each year he 
was willing to let what he could spare to bathing visitors at a 
highish rent; for the rest of the year the very exclusive Frisian 
family life was supreme. Things are different now, when Italians 
and East Prussians of the ordinary Continental working-man 
type have become more or less forced members of the family. 
Why “forced” ?—I may be asked. If the Heligolanders had 
stuck to their proper occupation as fishermen, could they not 
have compelled the Government to provide workmen’s accommo- 
dation? Quite so, but the fishing industry has been totally 
destroyed by the manner in which the nets have been cut by 
submarines and other vessels. The people must live; the 
lodgers pay good prices for their accommodation; only the family 
life and the moral of an ancient race have been destroyed. 

The people of Heligoland up till now have been no financial 
sufferers from the feverish military activity of the last three 
years, which it is estimated will continue for another three 
years. Far from it. The Government has been anxious to buy 
their cottages and little plots of land; it pays good prices. On 
the other hand, it will give no ground for new cottages, and house 
rent, with a suddenly augmented population and a diminishing 
supply of houses, has greatly increased. The result is much 
over-crowding, and the natural evils which follow. The ordinary 
decency—and more than decency—of a Frisian cottage ceases 
to exist under such conditions. All classes of island shopkeepers 
are having highly prosperous times, for the soldiers and the 
workmen spend freely what money they have, and although 
Princes and the higher nobility of Germany no longer come to 
Heligoland for a summer stay as they did when it was English, 
the number of trippers and excursionists who stay three days 
or so has vastly increased. Every industry connected directly 
or indirectly with the eating and drinking which German tourists 
demand is flourishing; money is so plentiful that even a tiny 
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branch of a German bank has been opened. But doors are now 
locked every night in Heligoland; the dance hall is crowded 
with soldiers, workmen and serving-maids, and rare indeed is 
it to see the young Heligolanders dancing here. The very 
quaint national dance is danced on every occasion, but a 
Heligolander said to me, “I can’t look at it,” for instead of the 
islanders as of old, it is a mixed rabble who go through the dance. 
(Never were a people more fond of dancing in the past than were 
the Heligolanders. The boys and girls were not allowed to go 
to dance until they had been confirmed, but the very first 
opportunity after confirmation saw every Heligoland boy watching 
his chance to make his debut as a dancer; and excellent and 
graceful dancers they were.) 

The provisions as to Heligoland remaining a free port expired 
in 1910, but I understand no duties on the ordinary German 
scale have been imposed. So far so good. The Heligolanders 
look forward with reasonable apprehension, however, to 
what is to happen when the great harbour is completed, and 
all the other military or naval works have been executed. As 
it is, what used to be the healthy open Oberland is now almost 
entirely occupied with buildings or fortifications. There is 
little room for the mere pedestrian. The wide open stairs which 
are the only public way from the unterland is guarded by high 
spiked gates, and except upon the sea the visitor has little to 
do except to look at warning notices and enormous military 
industry. The Dune or bathing island has been greatly dimin- 
ished in size by recent storms. When it ceases to be available 
for tourists, all excuse for Heligoland being regarded as a health 
resort will end. The island will be declared a fortress pure and 
simple, and some of the inhabitants were warned years ago that 
when this happened they were to be removed to a fishing village 
on the Elbe, where they will for ever be lost as a separate com- 
munity. 

Of what use was Heligoland to us? Let me answer in the 
words in which one of the most recent and best German writers 
on Heligoland sums up his list of merits of ownership. Pro- 
fessor Theodore Siebs in his Helgoland und seine Sprache, 1909, 
says: ‘‘ At the least the island has for Germany an indirect use, 
insomuch that no other Power possesses it.” This was the precious 
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security which we enjoyed for eighty years. Heligoland might 
not be of much direct use to us, but it was everything to Britain 
that no foreign Power could use it as a base for torpedo-boats 
or submarines, or as a coaling-station. By means of captive 
balloons it can be used as a signal station at a great distance, and 
of course wireless telegraphy has given it a value as a naval 
sentry in the North Sea which was not dreamt of in 1890. Those 
are some of our losses. We have given a possible enemy a base. 
We made a bad bargain; that we made it with the approval 
of both Front Benches does not strengthen us in our confidence 
in the inevitable and unchallengeable wisdom of the gentlemen 
who then occupied them. Had Russia defeated Japan, Germany 
might have had comparatively little time to devote to the North 
Sea, since the Russian Empire demanded constant attention 
on its all-too-near frontier. The defeat of Russia was Germany’s 
opportunity, and Heligoland is the most striking illustration 
of the use Germany has made of its chance. Against whom 
is Germany arming, against whom is she expending her millions 
in this island-key to the North Sea ? 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


THE last two weeks of the electoral campaign in Canada were 
packed with exciting incidents and sensational oratory. The 
three protagonists of the struggle—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. R. L. 
Borden, and Mr. Henri Bourassa—worked indefatigably ; their 
eloquence ceased not for a moment from the time of the elector’s 
rising to that of his postponed bed-time, and would have been 
prolonged through the cool September nights if audiences could 
have been mustered then. [In point of fact, there were midnight 
meetings in Quebec where Papineau’s grandson held his meteoric 
cause formulating in white-hot phrases the details of his cosmic 
grievance.]| Of the three chieftains Mr. Borden, though no 
longer the “cold proposition ” of previous General Elections, seems 
to have kept cool at times; it is certain that he lost nothing 
by keeping the attention of his hearers concentrated on the 
business aspect of the Reciprocity controversy. Of Mr. Henri 
Bourassa one can only say that, from the beginning to the end of 
his fight in Quebec, he was Henri Bourassa in the thirty-third 
degree. There has never been a French-Canadian speaker, not 
even Mercier or Chapleau, who was better able to arouse the 
enthusiasm of all sorts and conditions of “‘Canayens” by pithy 
witticisms in a setting of verbal pageantry. He is transfigured 
by his saeva indignatio when he contemplates the corrupt works 
and days of his opponents, himself incorruptible and admitted 
to be so by his bitterest political enemies. In the course of his 
campaign he changed his ground to some extent. When it was 
first promulgated, he did not oppose the Reciprocity Agreement ; 
he has always felt a sympathetic interest in the United States 
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(he has sometimes been accused, not altogether without reason, 
of a leaning towards Republican theories), chiefly, no doubt, 
because there are more than a million of French-Canadian workers 
settled there. In the end, however, he seems to have convinced 
himself that a commercial rapprochement with the United States 
might lead eventually to the political union which is of all things 
the most dreaded by the Catholic-hearted monarchical-minded 
common folk of the French-Canadian Province. Well they 
know, the habitant or small farmer of Quebec and the wealthy 
cure who provides him with all the ideas he requires outside his 
business, that an inevitable result of the inclusion in the welter 
of races and religions, all in the melting-pot, across the Inter- 
national boundary would be the dissolving and disappearance of 
all the cherished privileges of the French-Canadians. Their 
right to use French officially would never be recognised by 
Washington, and the position of the Quebec hierarchy which can 
still say L’état, cest moi everywhere within earshot of their 
innumerable bells could not possibly be maintained in a land 
of free competition among creeds of all possible (and impossible) 
kinds. Hence Mr. Bourassa’s tardy conversion to an antipathy 
for Reciprocity, the first whiff of Americanism. 

One felt, reading Mr. Bourassa’s speeches and seeing how 
a sense of honour (a rare thing in Transatlantic politics) inspired 
them all, that, whatever happened, he had not only increased 
his influence in Quebec but also become a national personality. 
The time must come, if it was not already at hand, when he 
would succeed to Sir Wilfred Laurier’s position in French Canada. 
Such used to be the habitant’s confidence in the latter’s omni- 
potence that a “ pull wit? Laurier”’ was suffered by him, so the 
wits said, to be the real reason why the present Pope and the late 
King Edward came to their thrones. On one occasion I tried 
to explain to a French-Canadian trapper, exercising his craft 
in the forests of New Ontario (which is becoming a New Quebec 
by slow degrees, as the forests are hewn down and the lumbermen 
from the French rivers settle in the clearings they have made) 
why it was that the Pope did not travel. ‘‘ Ah, well,” he said, 
to translate his words, ‘‘ Laurier might fix it up for him to visit 
us without visiting Italy,” which also illustrates the French- 
Canadian yeoman’s (he is more than a peasant) contempt for 
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geography. If there is to be another French-Canadian Prime 
Minister at Ottawa, it will be Henri Bourassa. But he will never 
be a mere Cabinet Minister there; he will never commit 
Howe’s tragical mistake. With him it must be Aut Cesar aut 
nullus. Who can say which ? 

But of these three protagonists Sir Wilfrid has been the most 
amazing in his activity. There has been nothing like his speech- 
making campaign with its “‘ hurricane finish” since Sir Charles 
Tupper, leaving the restful shades of the High Commissioner’s 
office in Victoria Street, tried to rally a broken party and force 
a victory against the stars in their courses. I am not such a 
prig as not to be able to admire a “ bonny fighter” even if the 
cause he supports is repugnant to all my ideas of statecraft. 
The alliance between the Nationalists and the Conservatives in 
Quebec has been Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s chief objective in his 
concluding speeches. 

I call upon you [he cried in a passionate appeal at Stratford on September 3] 

to stand against the unholy alliance of French Nationalists and English-speaking 
jingoes. You have been told that the influence of Laurier in Quebec is on the 
wane, that the day is at hand when it will be broken by Bourassa. There is a 
measure of truth in this, for Bourassa, the head of the Nationalist school, is doing 
his best to destroy the influence of Laurier in Quebec. It may be that my 
influence is on the wane [though I have not seen it myself], but if it is on the 
wane it will not be a proud day for Canada nor for the Conservative Party if 
that influence is destroyed in this way. 
As in 1908 he has appealed to his white hairs just as if he was 
really an old man! In a flash of characteristic eloquence, a 
witty historical reference, he alluded to them as the “ oriflammes 
of Navarre.’ These things tell for the moment with Canadians. 
But the trouble for the orator is that the average Canadian soon 
escapes from the spell. French- or English-speaking, he goes 
home and has second thoughts. A nation in the habit of having 
second thoughts is bound to get on. 


2 
Charges of electoral corruption have been ubiquitous on both 
sides. Money has filled the political atmosphere like the leaves 
of the fall in a gale from the North. I am afraid these leaves, 


this flying mass of bills called “ the long green” by American 
humorists, were blown up to some extent by a_ breeze 
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from the South. But it is certain that the bribery on both 
sides has not affected the result appreciably. It is the habit 
of the corruptible Canadian elector to take cash and whisky 
from both sides and then vote according to what he calls hig 
conscience. 

If the Liberal party attributes the victory of its opponents 
to corrupt influences, the excuse must be rejected. In Canada, as 
Dr. J. R. Macphail, a publicist of parts with a sense of humour, 
has pointed out: 

You cannot buy a million voters any more than you can buy rain or sun- 
light. Of course, water and candles may be procured in the proper markets, and 
there are some electors who would sell their votes as quickly as they would sella 
sheep. Indeed, they fail to see any object in giving a man a vote if he is 
prevented from disposing of it to such advantage as he thinks best. 

One must not, however, neglect to estimate the importance of that most 
subtle of all influences, the suggestion that upon certain conditions a public ex- 
penditure of money will be made in a constituency for a building, a canal, a 
railway, or a tunnel. People will do in the mass what they will not do as 
individuals. If all the promises which were made before the elections are fulfilled, 
one will see such canals in Canada as were never dreamed of before the Martians 
and edifices that will rival the Pyramids of Egypt or the Stonehenge of 
the Druids.—Fssay in Politics, pp. 174-5. 


If all the promises of public works made by Ministerial candi- 
dates in this campaign be carried out, the new buildings and 
canals will leave no room for farms in Canada, and the country’s 
debt will run into ten figures. Never was so much pro- 
mised in so short a time; never was so much earnest-money 
paid in crinkled cash; the Canadian Fleet could be sunk in the 
whisky administered as political medicine. Yet so engrossing 
was the issue, that all his largesse has not made the difference 
of a single cent in the final balance-list. 
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Reciprocity is dead and damned. The verdict of 1892 has 
been confirmed, with crushing finality, by a generation of Cana- 
dians to whom Sir John Macdonald is little more than the shadow 
of a great name. Canada has proved that, when a great issue 
arises, she can think nationally and think Imperially. She has 
rejected her false advisers and proved urbi et orbi that she stands 
—alone among the sister-States of the Empire, but the others 
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will soon be with her—in the vanguard of the Imperialist move- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that this second death of American 
Reciprocity means a new birth of Imperial Preference. 

At the moment of writing the full returns of this “ grand 
inquest ” are not to hand, but it is already clear that the Conser- 
vatives should have a large enough majority in the new House 
of Commons to make them independent of any doubtful sup- 
porters that have been elected in Quebec as a result of the some- 
what perplexing campaign successfully fought in Quebec by 
Mr. Henri Bourassa and his distant ally, Mr. F. D. Monk. Eight 
Ministers at least have been defeated, including Mr. W.S. Fielding 
and Mr. Paterson, the joint authors of the Reciprocity Agreement. 
Even in the three Prairie Provinces, where the Liberals hoped to 
sweep the constituencies, the Conservatives have gained ground— 
so that the reason why the Laurier Administration did not wait 
to carry a Redistribution Bill before going to the country is fully 
explained. In a letter from Quebec received four days before the 
polling I was informed that ‘‘ Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s house was on 
fire” in the French-Canadian Province. He must have noticed 
the seeds of that conflagration long ago; hence his haste in 
pressing on the General Election. 

“TI told you so” is a feminine ejaculation; almost as objec- 
tionable to the hearer as “‘ So there! ”’ But the readers of these 
Notes will pardon me reminding them that I have, ever since the 
beginning of 1909, confidently anticipated a Conservative victory. 
If the Reciprocity Issue had never been raised, the sins of the 
Laurier Administration in its last years of existence were sufficient 
to have assured its condemnation at the polls. Reciprocity, a 
forlorn hope, turned their inevitable defeat into a rout. To the 
many correspondents, none of them officials or politicians or 
men with axes to grind, in different parts of Canada who have 
informed me of the real trend of public opinion during the last 
two years I must now express my gratitude. Though the over- 
whelming size of the Imperialist majority could not be foreseen, 
yet the defeat of Reciprocity has always been clearly anticipated 
in these notes. E. B. O, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LORDS AND THE PARLIAMENT BILL 
To the Editor of Toe Nationa REVIEW 


Srr,—“ A house divided against itself shall not stand.” I have always 
looked upon the National Review as one of the bulwarks of the Unionist Party, 
but do you really think that your remarks in this month’s “‘ Episodes” and the 
poetical contribution of ‘‘ Die-hard” tend to promote the Unionist cause? In my 
humble opinion they will have an effect the very reverse. Such statements will, 
I fear, promote not union but disunion, and seem to me to be founded on an 
entire misconception of the position in which the Unionist Peers were placed, 
There were three sections, viz, those who followed Lord Lansdowne, and 
abstained from voting; those who with Lord Halsbury voted against the 
Government; and those who voted with the Government. All these sections 
were united in their detestation of the Government action; they differed only 
as to the best course to pursue under the circumstances. There was no doubt 
that the Bill would become law, if not then, at all events withina comparatively 
short space of time. Lords Crewe and Morley were quite clear on that point 
and they distinctly stated, during the debate, that the King had given his con- 
sent to the creation of as many Peers as would be sufficient to carry the Bill, 
and they also made it perfectly clear that if the Bill were rejected, the 
Government would pack the House of Lords with as many New Peers as would 
ensure the passing of the Bill when next presented. That was the situation 
which the Unionists had to face. If this Bill passed there would be an interval 
of about two years before any Bill accepted by the House of Commons, but 
thrown out by the House of Lords could become law. If the Bill were rejected, 
the House of Lords would be at once packed with a Radical majority, and the 
Government, having a majority in both Houses, could at once pass Home Rule, 
Disestablishment of the Church, and any other measures they pleased. It was, 
I think, for reasons such as I have stated that the majority of the Unionist 
Peers considered that it was best for their cause that the Bill should pass. All 
these sections acted in accordancs with what they believed to be right, and, 
although they differed as to the best mode of procedure, they all had the same 
object, namely to frustrate, so far as they possibly could, the iniquitous intentions 
of the Government. Is it not better now to avoid all recrimination, to join 
heartily in the coming campaign, and endeavour to convince the electors that the 
Government have, in the most reckless manner, sacrificed the interests of the 
country in order to maintain themselves in power ? 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
SOMERSET- W rp. 
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